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A  NEW  POEM  IW  TENNYSON. 

NORTHERN  FARMER. 

NKW  STYLK. 


DOSN’T  thou  ’oar  my  ’orso's  legs,  as  they  ; 
canters  awaiiy  ? 

l*ropatty,  proputty,  proputty  —  that 's  'what  I 
'ears  ’em  safiy. 

Proputty,  proputty,  proputty  —  Sam,  thou ’s  an  ■ 
ass  for  thy  paa'ins  : 

Thocr ’s  moor  sense  i’  one  o’  ’is  legs  nor  in  all 
thy  bnfa'ins. 

It. 

Woa  —  theer’saoraw  to  i»luok  ui’ tha,  Sam: 
yon ’s  parson’s  ’ouso  — 

Dosn’t  thou  knaw  that  a  man  mtiu  In*  eiithcr  a  I 
man  or  a  mouse  ?  : 

Time  to  think  on  it  then ;  for  thou  ’ll  be  twenty 
to  weeak.* 

I’roputty,  proputty  —  woii  then  woA — lot  ma 
’ear  inysen  speiik. 


Ale  an’  thy  muther,  Sammy,  ’as  beiin  a-talkin’ 
o’  thee. 

Thou ’s  been  talkin’  to  muther,  an’  site  Iteiin  a 
tellin’  it  mo. 

Thou  ’ll  not  marry  for  munny  —  thou ’s  sweet 
upo’  parson’s  lass. 

Xoii  —  thou  ’ll  marry  fur  luvv  —  an’  we  boiith 
on  us  thinks  tha  an  ass. 


Noii,  but  it ’s  them  ns  iiiver  knaws  wheer  a 
meiil ’s  to  be  'atl. 

Taiike  my  wonl  for  it,  Sammy,  the  ]ioor  in  a 
loom])  is  bad. 


Them  or  thir  feythers,  tha  sees,  muu  ’a  lH*iiu  a 
laiizy  lot, 

Fur  work  muu  ’a  gone  to  the  gittin’  whiniver 
munny  was  got. 

Feyther  ’ad  ammost  nowt ;  leiistwaays  ’is  munny 
was  ’id. 

But  ’e  tue<l  an’  moil’d  ’isstm  deiid,  an  ’o  died  a 
gooil  im,  ’e  did. 


Loook  thou  theer  wheer  W rigglesby  beek  eomes 
out  by  the  ’ill ! 

Feyther  run  up  to  the  fann,  an’  I  runs  up  to 
the  mill. 

An’  I  ’ll  run  up  to  the  brig,  an’  that  thou  ’ll 
live  to  see ; 

And  if  thou  marries  a  good  un  I  ’ll  leiive  the 
land  to  thee. 


Thim ’s  tny  noutions,  Sammy,  wheerby  I  means 
to  stick. 

But  if  thou  marries  a  bad  un,  I  ’ll  leiive  the  land 
to  Diek.  — 

Coom  oop,  ])roputty,  proputty  — that ’s  what  I 
’ears  ’ira  saiiy  — 

Proputty,  proputty,  projmtty —  canter  an’  canter  i 
awaiiv. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 

Seea’d  her  todaay  jjoa  by  —  Saiiint^s-daay  —  ! - - 

they  was  ringing  the"  bells.  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  1,  1870. 

She ’s  a  beauty  thou  thinks  —  an  soa  is  seoors  ;  _ 

o*  Every  Sati’RD.w  is  jmhlisheti  rack  wtek  by  Fields,  Os- 

Thcra  as  'as  munny  an  all  —  wot  s  a  beauty  ?  —  good,  &  Co.,  124  Tremont  Stnet,  Boston, 


the  flower  as  blaws. 


Terms.  —  10  r^nts  pft  Mn^le  umnber.  Five  PoLLiRs 


nut  nmnn  tv  nronnttv  sticks  an’  nronuttv  Doll.^r.s  ,»  WtA  «<.y  !  zv...  e,.  »  eooege  me  uiere  is  iioiiiiiig  im- 

But  proputn,  proputtj  stick.,  an  proputtj,  othfrpfrio<iicatpuUisiieitb!/i'iiu>s,Oiaooj>,&.Co.  ]  jiortant U)  reoonl.  In  182!t  he  received  the 


proputty  grnws. 

Do’ant  be  stunt :  t  taiike  time :  I  knaws  what  j 
miuikes  tha  sa  mad.  i 

Wam’t  I  craiized  fur  the  las.ses  mystm  when  I  I 
wur  a  lad  ?  i 

But  I  knaw’d  a  Quaiiker  feller  as  often  'as  towd  , 
ma  this  :  | 

“  Dniint  thou  marry  for  munny,  bur  goH,  wheer  ! 
munnv  is !  ”  j 

VI.  I 

An’  I  went  wheer  munny  war  :  an’  tliy  mother  | 
coom  to  ’and,  _  | 

Wi’  lots  o’  munny  laai'd  by,  an’  a  nicotish  bit  I 
o’  land.  1 

Maiiybe  she  wam’t  a  lieauty  :  —  I  niver  giv  it  a  i 
tliowt  —  '  ■ 

But  wam’t  she  as  good  to  cuddle  an’  kiss  as  a  I 
lass  as  'ant  nowt  ?  i 


Parson’s  lass  ’ant  nowt,  an’  she  wcUnt  ’a  nowt 
when  'c’s  dead, 

Man  be  a  guvness,  lad,  or  snmmut,  and  addle  J 
her  breiid : 

Why  1  fur  ’e’s  nobbut  a  curate,  an’  weiint  nivir 
git  naw  ’igher. 

An’  ’c  niaiidc  the  Ix'd  as  'c  ligs  on  afoor  ’e 
eoom’d  to  the  shire. 
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ALFRED  TENNYSON  eurrenee  tew  events  of  inoi'c  than  ordinary 

,  interest  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  have 
^pilE  jiortrait  of  Mr.  'J’eiiiiyson,  on  the  |  taken  jilaee  without  suggesting  to  the  Lau- 
L  first  page  of  our  jiresent  number,  is  the  i  eate  some  jxiem  worthy  of  the  oeeasion. 
most  successful  engraving  of  the  jKiet  that  Tlie  “  Idyls  of  the  King”wew  published 
has  yet  lieen  protliiceil.  It  is  at  once  accurate  in  185!),  and  “  Enoch  Anlen  ”  in  18G4.  'I'he 
as  a  likeness  and  admirable  as  a  work  of  art,  latter  has  been  the  most  jiopiilar  of  all  of 
drawn  with  tliat  subtile  skill  which  seeks  to  'I'eiiny son’s  liooks.  having  reached  in  this 
jKirtray  the  man  liehind  the  face.  country  alone  a  eireiilatioii  of  over  one  hun- 

“Tiic  shsiie  und  color  of  a  iiiimi  ami  lito.''  dn“d  thousand  copies.  I  hough  not  ill  a 

,  stage  sense  a  dramatic  laiet,  'reiinvson  has 
Alfred  leniivsoii.  tlie  thiiil  .-on  of  the  fni.nijdnid  the  material  for  two  of  the  most 
Re\.  lOoisge  Clinton  leiinyson,  was  Imhii  j.flt.otive  dianias  of  the  dav.  We  nder  of 
at  his  father s  parsonage  in  .Somerby,  Lin-  ,o  ‘-Dora,”  and  “Enoeh  Arden.” 

t*olii>hirt‘ m  1810.  nioujrh  he  may,  like  the  Laiircnte’s  new  work,  “  I'he  Holy 

tin*  jirand  old  jranlener,  pinile  at  tlie  — just  published  in  Londou  by  Messrs, 

claims  ot  lull- desc-ent  be  comes  ot  yery  straluiu  &  C’o.,  and  in  Boston  by  Messrs, 
ancient  line.  In  183o  las  uncle,  C  harles  p'jelds,  O.-gotal,  fk  Co.,  the  authorizeil  imli- 
lennyson.  known  as  the  Right  Hon.  (  harles  i„  America,  —  Teiiiiv- 

lemivson  <l  Eyneourt,  was  authorizei  by  returned  to  his  fivorite  Arthurkn 

roi  al  heeiisc  to  assimie  the  name  of  d  E_\  11-  'pj^.  pi,(»i„s  composing  the 

court  to  eominemorate  Ills  desoent  from  that  |  fj,;,  ,i,,p 

ancient  Norman  family.  King,”  iiurelv  epic  in  spirit  and  hand- 

llie  career  ot  a  literary  man  is  tortunate  ,  Notable  ainongthe  shorter  pieces  are 

in  iireportion  to  the  scantiness  of  material  ■  t,„.  tragic  episode  of  “  Liieretius,”  and  the 
It  affords  the  biographer.  Even  when  he  uNortliern  h^irmer :  New  St  vie.”  The  latU-r 
has  placed  a  bus\  part  in  the  affairs  ot  tlic  |ik(.»  its  (‘ompanion-piece  in  a  jirevious 

world,  his  iH-st  histon;,  after  al ,  is  often 

or**  lustory  ot  his  books.  poem  in  lull  in  another  column. 

Ihe  life  of  Jenny.son  has  evidently  been  a  Tenny.son  leails  a  hapiiv,  retired  life 

partienlarly  uneven  111  one.  It  may  lai  I  Parringfonl  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a 
briefly  sketched  as  follows ;  ,  charminj;  "limpse  of  which  he  jrives  us  in 

After  preparatory  studies  at  home  midor  addressed  to  the  Rev.  F.  1). 

the  guidance  ot  his  father,  a  man  ot  e.xeel-  i  Manriee  • 
lent  scholar.-ihip,  Alfn-d  entered  Trinitv  | 

College,  Camrbidge,  following  his  two  eldi-r  “  rani 

,  1  IV  I  watch  the  twili{?ht  fallinfr  brown 

brothers,  rredenc  and  Lharles.  Dr.  Whe-  au  round  a  careiew-onirrM  jfanWn 

well  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  tutors,  ami  ;  ruige  of  a  noble  down, 

the  three  Tenni  became  his  jaipils.  ;  » Yon  ’I1  have  no  scandal  wlnle  yon  dine, 

Of  Alfred’s  college  life  there  is  nothing  im-  l  But  honest  talk  and  wholesome  wine, 
iiortant  U)  reoonl.  In  182!)  he  received  the  And  only  iiear  tlie  magpie  gossip 

t,  ,,  ,  ,  ,  „  ,.V  .  tlarrulous  under  a  roof  ol  pine ; 

chancellor  s  medal  tor  an  English  jioem  m 

blank  verse  entitled  “  Timbuetoo.”  and  at  >  “  groves  of  pine  on  eitiier  iiand, 

.  .1  „  .  •  ..  ..1  1  To  break  tlie  lilast  of  winter,  stand ; 

about  the  pme  time,  in  conjunction  with  And  further  on.  the  hoary  Channel 

Charles,  Iirivatelv  ininted  a  small  collection  Tumbles  a  breaker  on  rhalk  and  sand.” 


tlrawii  with  tliat  subtile  skill  which  seeks  to 
JKirtray  the  man  liehind  the  face. 

“The  shaiw  and  color  of  a  mind  and  life.’’ 

Alfred  Teniivson.  the  thiitl  .-on  of  the 
Rev.  (ieorge  Ciayton  T'ennysoii,  was  horn 
at  his  father’s  jiarsonage  in  Somerby,  Lin- 
eolii.shire  in  18U).  'niougli  he  iiiay,  like 
“  tlie  grand  old  gaiilener,”  “  smile  at  the 
claims  of  long  descent,”  he  comes  of  a  very 
ancient  line.  In  1835  his  uncle,  Charles 
Tennyson,  known  as  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Tennyson  d’Eyneourt,  was  authorized  by 
royal  lieense  to  assiiiiie  the  name  of  d’Eyn- 
eoiirt  to  eonuneniorate  his  desoent  from  that 
ancient  Norman  family. 

The  career  of  a  literary  man  is  fortunate 
in  jirojKirtion  to  the  scantiness  of  material 
it  affords  the  biograjiher.  Even  when  he 
has  jilavetl  a  htisv  jiart  in  the  affairs  of  the 
M'orld,  his  lH*st  history,  after  all,  is  often 
found  to  lie  in  the  history  of  his  books. 
The  life  of  Tenny.son  has  evidently  been  a 
particularly  uneventful  one.  It  may  Iwi 
briefly  sketched  as  follows :  — 

After  preparatory  studies  at  home  under 
the  guidance  of  his  father,  a  man  of  e.xeel- 
lent  scholar.-ihip,  Alfn-d  entered  Trinity 
College,  Camrbidge,  following  his  two  elder 
brothers,  Frederic  and  Charles.  Dr.  Whe- 
well  was  at  tliat  time  one  of  the  tutors,  ami 
the  three  Tennysoiis  became  his  jinjiils. 
Of  Alfred’s  college  life  there  is  nothing  im- 


i  ehaneellor’s  medal  tor  an  English  jioem  in 
blank  verse  entitled  “  Timbuetoo.”  and  at  >  “  groves  of  pine  on  either  hand, 

’  1  .  .1  „  .  •  ..  ..1  1  To  break  tlie  hlast  of  winter,  stand ; 

.about  the  pme  time,  in  conjunction  with  And  further  on.  the  hoary  Channel 

Charles,  privately  Jirinted  a  small  collection  Tumbles  a  breaker  on  chalk  and  sand.” 

'  pieces,  under  the  title  of  i  j„  \ears  Prince  Albert  was  a  frequent 

Brethers,  It  was  in  at  Farrlngtbrd,  for  the  Prince  Cou- 

1830,  while  he  was  still  an  undergraduate,  i  warm  jiersonal  friend  of  the  poet, 

that  Alfred  lennjson  made- his  hrst  apjiear-  ,  ^yjjo,  in  a  jiocm  of  singular  dignity  and  ten¬ 
derness,  lias  recordetl  his  own  admiration 


ance  in  public  as  a  miet,  in  a  thin  derness,  lias  recorded  his  own  admiration 
volume  of  less  than  a  hundred  andjify  for  the  character  of  »  Albert  the  Hood.” 
^ges,  which  he  called  “  1  (x-ms.  Chiefly  ,  Mr.  Tennvsoii  has  recently  built  himself 
Lyncal.  Tins  volume,  which  is  now  ex-  |  a  second  residence,  in  a  jiicturesque  valley  in 
coedingly  rare,  contained  “Cl^bel,  “Lili-  ;  where  lie  passes  a  jiart  of  each  vear 

'■  !  tor  the  jiur|io.<o  of  enjoying  inland  air  and 

Vi  Dying  hwan,  *•  llie  |  nja  fauulv  consists  of  Mrs.  Ten- 

Ballad  ot  Orian^  and  one  or  two  pieecs  j  and  two  sons,  Ilallam  and  Lionel, 

not  included  in  the  author  s  later  editions.  ,  person  ^Ir.  Tennyson  is  of  dark  coinjilex- 
rhe  hook  met  with  httle  favor  from  the  ,  fon  and  of  stature  bevond  the  usual  height, 
critics,  and  made  no  decided  inipressiou  on 

the  public  at  large.  There  were  some  few  j  "  - - 1 

readers,  however,  who  lielieved  that  a  new 

name  had  been  added  to  English  literature.  MORNINH  C’ALLS  ON  THE  MUNICH 


.IE  .V  Liri.-1  IME.  I  (Christojiher  | 

--s.:  _ _  —  j  North),  who  declared  that  young  Tennyson  , 

!  had  genius,  and  iinhesitatinglv  jirojihesied  a  | 
OUR  NEW  SERIES.  !  brilliant  future  for  the  jioet.  1 

r.vTTT-i  r,  1  ^  r  years  elapsed  Ix'fore  Tennvsou  jixirb-  I 

'I  HE  Conductors  of  E’FERY  Saturu.ay  Hshed  his  second  volume.  Thi.s  was  issued  I 
beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  1  by  Moxon,  London,  and  embraced,  with  j 


And  thin  ’c  coom’d  to  the  pari.sh  wi’  lots  o’  i  rgjyjpj.  ^jjg  present  number _ the  first  I  R*'>ch  additional  matter,  several  poems  from 

Stock  fo  hiTtaaff  they  did.  an’  ’c  ’ant  got  shut  issue  of  the  New  Series  for  1870.  ‘  ytouehed, 

i-iiwu.  iw  Ills  itt.iii  UK .  uKi,  an  1,  uui  gui  i-iiui  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  and  giving  evidence  ot  consummate  work- 

*  I  .t  *  .  ••  ..  1  ,  ;  -tfic  811CC68S  wnicu  I1&8  tlic  pub*  msiisliiD*  A.nion^  the*  now  nooiiis  wi*ro 

An  e  ligs  on  IS  back  I  thegnp,  wi  noun  to  lend  I  ..  ..  .i.  j  i  •  xt-  '  >>  <  ■««  "irv 

’irnashove.  i  lication  ot  this  Journal,  now  m  its  Ninth  }  “  (Enone,  “Manana  in  the  South  andl 

Woorse  nor  a  far-wclter’d  1  yowe  :  fur,  Saminv,  }  Volume,  has  induced  the  Publishers  to  en-  i  “  The  May  Queen.”  It  seems  inexjilieable 

'e  married  fur  luvv.  '  i  large  its  sphere  and  increase  its  attractions,  i  I"  'ik®  the  first,  faileil 

\  I  -u  •  »  .  •  I  to  Win  anything:  like  <rem*ral  recognition ; 

IX.  1  “Y  adding  illustrations  ot  a  sujktiot  char-  |  .j^d  the  jioet  remained  silent  for  nine  years. 

Luvvl  'What’s  luvv?  thou  can  luvv  thy  lass  i  acter  to  the  choice  and  varied  n’suw^  of  j  Not  disheartened,  be  it  understraxl.  He 
an’  ’or  munnv  too,  ’  |  foreign  current  literature  which  has  hith-  |  have  smiled  to  himself  from  time  to 

Maakin’  ’em  goii  together  a.s  they ’ve  good  right  ^  time,  during  those  nine  years  while  he  was 

to  no.  Ml  .  ,  ^1  wntiuff  hucli  inasteri)ieco8  ns  Morte  u  Ar* 

Conld’n  I  luvv  thy  nmther  by  cause  o'  'cr  1  illustrations,  engraved  from  designs  by  lead-  j  thur”  ‘‘(iodiva”  “  Ulveses,"  Yhe  Gar- 

„  _  mynv  laaid  by  ?  j  ing  European  artists,  will  embrace  Views  1  dener’s  Daughter,”  “Tlie  Two  iVoices.” 


POLICE. 

AA^E  had  taken  up  our  abode  in  Munich 
T  T  with  a  view  to  study.  Wc  were  a 
party  of  single  women;  “unprotected,”  all 
six  of  us.  But  we  had  not  been  long  in 
Maxiinilien-strasse  before  we  found  out  tliat 
“  unprotected  ”  is  an  ejiithet  totally  inappli- 


iiiuch  additional  matter,  several  poems  from  ’  ■  l»  ^  “1 1 

.  .  , -i,- 11  *  .  1.  1  cable  to  single  women  living  under  the  pa- 

the  previous  series,  skilfully  retouched,  i  .  ,  ''  „  ^  l'  1l 

,  “  .  . ,  ’  ’  ternal  (Tovernment  ot  Bavaria,  r  roin  the 

and  giving  evidence  ot  consummate  work-  i  •  .  .  •  i  •  t  * 


to  us  now,  but  this  work,  like  the  first,  faileil  "A”  ..i.»ci  ldv  p™  w.,,.-iuiikiui. 

i,  I  .  •  „  .1  ■  i-i  1  '  rrom  that  time  till  we  liad  passed  the  tion- 

’  I  to  win  anything  like  general  recognition;^;  ..  ..  u  •  c.i  v»  i-  •  ii 

..  ,  "  ’'  -tier,  it  was  the  business  ol  the  Polizei  llerrii 

and  the  iioet  remained  silent  for  nine  years.  .  .  ,  .■  r,,,  n  i-  -it  i 


„  f  ,  .  1  ,•  X  •  x.  r  I  “6  Kill  vuiuriM-c  views  ueiier  B  J/augiiier,  ”  xiie  Awo  ivoiees. 

wh\  -Shtmoorfiir It:  .  ^  _  j  „ 

■  ■  X.  I  ure-Pieces,  Studies  of  Street-Lite,  and  sub-  ! 

.  iiTYiAs.  in  1nA9  <inH  Af  iini<o  I  pnnA'ssnr 


Ay  an’  thy  muther  says  thou  wants  to  marry  the  1  jects  of  general  interest. ,  A  series  of  Por- 

^  l*s*.  ,  ,  .  .  1  traits  of  Conteinporarj  Celebrities,  executed 

Cooras  of  a  gentleman  burn:  an  wc  boath  on  ...  i,-  i.  \  ,  ..  k  •  .  . 

us  thinks  tha  an  a.ss.  the  highest  degree  ot  finish  known 

Woa  then,  proputty,  wiltha  ?  —  an  ass  as  near  |  to  modem  art,  will  extend  tlmiu"h  the 

T'^  .u  I  .11 _  •  (volume.  It  is,  in  short,  the  intention  of  the 

Woa  then,  wiltha?  dangtha!  —  the  bees  is  as  v..  ,  . 

fell  as  owt  %  '  Pubbshers  to  make  Evkry  Saturday  Uie 


as  mays  nowt  —  II 

Woi  then,  wiltha?  dangtha!  —  the  bees  is  as 
fell  as  owt.  ^ 

XI. 

Breiik  me  a  bit  o’  the  esli  for  his  ’eiid,  lad,  out 
o’  the  fence ! 

Gentleman  bum !  what ’s  gentleman  bum  ?  is 
it  sliillins  an’  pence  ? 


I  omes,  in  1842,  and  at  once  jihieed  Tennyson 
I  in  the  front  rank  of  contenijKirarv  English 
■  poets.  From  that  year  until  tlu-  pi-esent 
i  his  fame  ha.s  steadily  increasoil,  each  new 
{  efifort  winning  a  wider  circle  of  readers  and 
deejier  apjireciatioii  both  in  this  country 
I  and  in  England. 

I  The  jKK-ins  in  two  volumes  were  tiillowi-d 


I  •t  o  - -  J  itiiv*  Hit;  jnjct  luiiiuiiiru  wr  iiiiic'  vtrai  n*  \  .  .  i  ^  U  i  •  'PI  >  Pr»l*«y  4*  IT  >  I-r»  > 

Luvv?  What’s  luvv?  thou  can  luvv  thy  lass  j  acter  to  the  choice  and  varied  n-Vti/j/e  of  j  Not  disheartened,  be  it  understiMxl.’  He  ‘  theft  toK^ne°rand  I  im  iKiund  to 

an’  ’or  munnv  too,  ’  ,  i  foreign  current  literature  which  lias  hith-  |  “‘“St  snJled  to  himself  from  time  to  i  ..  .  taJ^e  care  of  us  iiist  as  if  we  liiid  been 

Maakin’ ’em  goii  togithera.s  they ’ve  good  right  ^  j  time,  during  those  nine  years,  while  he  iras 

Conld’n  I  luvv  thy  nmther  hy  cau.se  o'  'cr  i  illustrations,  engraved  from  designs  by  lead-  j  thur  ”  Godiva  "  “  Ulveses,"  Yhe  Gar-  ^  paternal  (Toyernintnt  intertire.s  a 

...  ..  munnv  laaid  by  ?  .  ,  r  •.  I  European  artists,  tvill  embrace  Views  1  denePs  Daughter,”  “Tlie  Two  iVoices.”  deal  with  its  children  ot  course,  —  it 

Naav — fur  I  luvv  d ’er  a  vast  sight  moor  fur  it:  1  .  t.,  ...  ....  .  .  k  iv  -„  >»  « '^rif  t-ii  •  i  »  im  i  I  is  its  nature  to.  It  cannot  iiiiagme  that  the 

■  reason  why.  of  i'teious  Places,  Incidents  of  Travel,  Fig-  ‘  Wora,  ‘‘  Fhe  lalking  Oak,  an.l  “  Lm-ks- 

X.  I  ure-Pieces,  Studies  of  Street-Lite,  and  sub-  *  "lOiio  i  p(>nse  with  leading-strings.  If  there  is  .u 

Ay  an’ thy  muther  says  thou  wants  to  many  the  1  jects  of  general  interest.,  A  senes  ot  Por-  Jn  the  front  rank  of  conteninorarv  English  ■  te*ndene\  on  tlu.  childrt  n  s  jiart  to  break  cer- 

~  1  i  >  L,."  L  i  f'®utein|xirar)- Celebrities,  executed  '  poets.  From  that  year  until  the  pi-esent  ;  ^.,2*  tieioi.,  am  e^en  o\a 

Cooras  of  a  gentleman  burn:  an  wc  boath  on  -.u  .u  i.-  u  .  i  .  i  {.:=  Co...  ..tao.iii.r  ....At.  ......  i  Bavarians  transgress  sometnues, —  instead 

us  thinks  tha  an  a.s.s.  with  the  highest  degree  ot  fini.sh  known  foine  ha.s  steaihly  inereas^l,  each  new  ^  ^  .jj^rju-r  l.kout,  and 

1\’oa  then,  proputty,  wiltha  ?  —  an  ass  as  near  to  modem  art,  will  extend  tlirough  the  |  ,  |  juJ,!^  a  few  more  articles  to  the  sum  of  those 

as  mays  nowt -II  ,  ,  .  ^  volume.  It  is,  in  short,  the  intention  of  the  both  in  this  country  the  cliildren  ought  to  keep  inviolate, 

Wm  then,  wiltha?  dangtha!  — the  bees  is  as  „  ...  ,  m  niion  oi  tne  ^  ^nd  in  England.  ,  ,  Nevertlu^ess  with  all  its  ftissil 

fell  as  owt.  ^  Publishers  to  make  Evkry  Saturday  Uie  i  The  jkk-ius  in  two  volumes  were  tiillowed  ^  ‘  i  '•  i  w  -I’l  o«'  i  ♦ 

I  Handsomest  lUustrated  Journal  in  America.  I  m  1847  by  “I'he  Ermcess  a  Medley,  lu  ;  ,,r,,tectlon.  My  first  morning 

Bn-iik  me  a  bit  o’  the  esh  for  his  ’eiul,  lad,  out  The  letter-press  will,  as  usual,  be  comjKised  !  which  occur  some  ol  the  autm^s  finest  Itr-  ;  Polizei  llerrn  was  made  under 

o’ the  fence!  .  of  the  most  entertainln-  and  noteworthy  1  ^  the  flillowing  circumstances:  AVe  had 

Cumtlc^n  bum !  what ’s  gentleman  bum  ?  is  ,  p-  T^s,  Idle  Tears.  In  Memoriaiii  ■  ^  Ua,„trau  to  liirnish  us  lodg- 

it  shillins  an’ pence  ?  !  papers  in  tnt  i-..uropeau  pt^riodicals,  —  Se-  j  ajipeared,  at  first  anonvmouslv,  in  18a0.  .  mil  attenda......  for  a  ..artaL. 

Proputty,  proputty 'sivrything’ere,  an’,  Sammy,  rial  Tales,  Brief  Stories,  Essays  biograj.h-  [  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  friend  ;  monthlv.  For  a  tew  days 

If  itisi’tto'^‘l^mcoopyonder,fi.r...emas  ^  -1  and  de^riptive,  Poems,  Notes  pf  Travel  |  all  weift  o^  --[lily.  It  is  tme  tha  Jn 

it 's  the  best.  j  and  Adventure,  Personals,  Litorar)-  Intelli-  I  Between  tlie  pulificu-  “  ‘1'’,"  fail .«r  ^  nrinlfTH 

xii.  :  ^*nce.  Facetiae,  Pojwlar  Papers  on  Science,  tion  of  “  In  Mciuoriam”  and  his  next  work,  '  carawav^  ^ell  —  true  .al-o  \hat  toe 

Tis’n  them  as ’as  munny  as  breaks  into ’ouses  an’  j  and  Translations  from  the  Continental  Mag-  I  “Maud,”  Tennyson  was  ajipointed  to  the  :  j  always  full  of  aiii-eed-  hut  the 

steals,  ]  '  office  of  Poet  Laureate,  receiving  toe  laurel  I  _ .  „*•  _ _ ii 

Them  as 'as  coiits  to  their  backs  an’ taiikes  their  i  «  "  \  '  comic  .idi  ot  tin.  sc  .mall  miseries  was  en- 

reinilar  meals.  ’  For  further  details  concerning  the  New  '  t-  au  »  erally  upjH^rmost.  It  was  impossible  to  help 

”  1  .X  .  ^  t)f  hint  tbftt  utter  d  notluDvbaiie.**  #in«T 

I  s>Ai*ipc  Ilwrv  S  a tpiti# Ik  a ’V  fiiA  ?e  laiigDing  ncii  we  Were  told  evtrj  day  tnat 

♦  ThUweek.  t  Obatinnte.  t  fom.  *1,"  tx.„  .  ’  ,  i  The  “  Ode  on  the  Death  of  toe  Duke  of  i  anise  and  caraway  were  wholesome  (i/F.tMm/), 

thr  furrow. ^  "*  °  nothind!  ®rred  to  the  ProBjiectus  given  on  another  I  Wellington  ”  was  published  in  1852,  on  the  1  that  that  was  the  reason  why  Germans  ate 

«  Tl.»  Hi..  a»n>  ••  .arthin.  I  DaffC.  .La  A.-.a..ol  onA  ..tnaa  .La.  oa  '  .Lan.  aad  .La.  ..ala.,.,  —a  ,l..l  ao  na.aaoaa 


Handsomest  Illustrated  Journal  in  America.  I  iu  1847  by  “I'he  Princess,  a  Medley,”  in 


steals, 

Them  as  ’as  coiits  to  their  backs  an’  taiikes  their 
regular  meals. 


For  further  details  concerning  the  New 
Series  of  Every  Saturday,  the  reader  is 


*t  The  Hies  are  as  fierce  as  anything. 


.  morning  of  the  funeral,  and  since  that  oc-  i  them,  and  that  unless  we  did  as  Germans 
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did  we  sliould  very  soon  heeoiae  uniii  sund. 
We  were  sincerely  pitied,  —  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  more  our  inistbrtiine  than  our  fault  that 


tijrtli.  From  one  room  to  another  we  went  ■  is  not  to  be  borne,”  said  she.  “  Let  us  <io  to  love  ?  Was  he  homesick  ?  It  was  beyond 
each  more  stuffy  than  the  last;  and  when  lor  j  the  Polizci  and  complain  of  him.”  And  (jff  all  precedent  for  a  Herr  Student  to  remain, 
the  sixth  time  we  were  turned  away,  after  |  we  went.  'ITiere  was  the  usual  stuffy  room  day  after  d.ay,  all  <lav  long  in  his  room,  play- 


we  could  not  thrive  on  food  flavored  with  i  t»-llin"  our  story  to  the  sixth  unkempt  Herr  |  with  a  great  stove  in  one  corner,  and  a  shab-  ing  sa»lly  on  his  viofin. 


these  aromatic  seeds. 


Coinmisiir  in  shabby  blue  uniform,  we  began 


'ITjcre  was  another  grievance,  of  which  to  despair.  It  was  not  his  de])artment,  was 


the  comic  side  was  not  alwa\s  uf)j)erinost. 
Kverv  morning,  whether  we  liked  it  or  not, 
our  llaustrau  had  the  llcmrs  f)f  ojir  rooms 
flooded  with  water  like  a  ship’s  rleek.  A\'e 
were  strange  folk,  unused  to  (Jermaii  Haus- 
frau  ways,  out  that  was  not  any  matter  of 


the  invariable  answer.  We  suggested  to 
Hikey,  that  ])erhaj)s  there  was  no  depart¬ 
ment  for  a  grievance  such  as  (jiirs.  “  We 
will  just  go  from  door  to  iloor.”  said  Uikey. 
“There  are  some  dozens  of  them,  but  with 


py  Herr  Coinmisiir  seated  at  a  desk  near  the  !  Then,  after  many  days,  came  a  day  of 
window.  Frau  Hinkoter  was  spokeswoman,  dead  silence.  .Supposing  the  violinist  to 
A^'e  were  cjuite  well-behaved  ladies,  pious  have  taken  his  departure  like  the  tew  Kam- 
souls  Q'rownie  Sede),  who  knew  not  a  erea-  mer-Herm  who  had  preceded  him,  we  ques- 
ture  (kdn  Mfiisfli),  but  were  entirely  clevot-  tinned  our  Hausfrau  when  she  came  in  with 
ed  to  study.  “Tliey  live  in  the  midst  of  the  glass  mugs  of  foaming  beer  for  oursup- 
their  plaster  casts  and  their  liooks,”  said  she.  jier-table,  as  to  what  manner  of  man  this 


concern  to  our  landlady ;  she  had  simjily  to  |  and  the  right  Herr  Coinmisiir  at  last. 


patience  we  must  hit  u|)on  the  right  door  1  “  One  spends  hours  at  her  east*l ;  the  other  was,  whom  for  the  last  fortnight  and  more 


carry  out  her  system.  But  when,  one  bit¬ 
terly  cold  morning,  we  rose  en  Mn.ini’,  and 
sent  the  maid  off  with  her  pail  ami  mop, 
our  Haiisthiu  thought  herself  the  aggrieved 


li\  es  and  dies  tor  her  piano,  'fliey  live  like  '  we  had  heard  playing  snatches  of  tunes  in 


tiie  very  next  attenqit  we  lighted  upon  an  old  '  a  nest  of  doves.  You  never  hear  quarrelling,  his  room  at  hours  when  all  other  Herm  Stu- 
Herr  Comnilsiir,  who  not  only  understood  |  you  nev€‘r  see  them  idle.  What  will  become  ,  denten  were  either  trooping  to  the  Universi- 
French,  but  spoke  it  in  the  courtly  accents  of  :  of  me,  Herr  Commisiir,  if  nice  quiet  ladies  '  tv  for  lecture,  or  to  AVirthshaus  and  trast- 
thc  old  nV///«c.  His  manner  was  as  courtly  as  are  forced  to  leave  me  liecause  the  Herr'  haus  for  meals. 

( ieheimrath  on  the  first  fliKir  does  not  like 


our  Hausfrau  thought  herself  the  aggrieved  the  old  nV///«c.  His  manner  was  as  courtly  as  are  forced  to  leave  me  liecause  the  Herr'  haus  for  meals. 

party.  It  was  idear  we  could  not  be  ladi.'s.  his  speech.  Our  ease  was  not  in  his  dejiart-  i  (ieheimrath  on  the  first  fliKir  does  not  like  “  (iracious  ladies  !  ”  said  the  old  woman. 
We  must  be  .Tews.  No  ladies  would  object  ment,  but  he  would  accompany  us  to  the  to  hear  scales  practised?  'fhe  bread, will  “I  don’t  know  whether  I  dare  tell  you.” 
to  having  their  rooms  washed  out  daily.  Be-  room  of  the  Herr  Coinmisiir  whose  duty  it  lie  t.akcn  out  of  my  mouth,  for  the  season  is  And  then  she  told  us  all.  The  violinist  was 


I'e  must  be  .Tews.  No  ladies  would  object  ment,  but  he  would  accompany  us  to  the  to  hear  scales  practised?  'ITie  bread, will 


ing  .Tews  it  was  not  necessary  to  keep  faith 
witli  us.  The  day  after  we  were  startled 
by  an  announcement  that  we  must  pay  ex¬ 
tra  for  attendance,  we  were  Ux)  many,  we 
gave  too  much  trouble.  We  told  the  Frau 
she  must  abide  by  the.  arrangement  made 
when  we  took  the  rooms.  It  did  not  signify, 
she  answered  coolly ;  we  were  too  many. 
It  ivas  useless  to  remind  her  that  we  wen- 
neither  more  nor  less  in  number  than  on  the 
day  we  entered.  “  AVill  you  have  your 
rooms  washed  out  to-<lay  ?  ”  she  asked  as 
she  was  leaving  the  sitting-room.  This  was 
an  ultimatum.  “No,  we  won’t,”  was  the 
iinaniinous  reply. 

Next  morning  we  found  to  our  ilismay 
that  then-  was  not  a  drop  of  wiiter  to  be 
had.  A  lymphatic  young  woman,  Hikey  by 
name,  apjieared  in  answer  to  our  repeated 
ringing.  1  believe  that  Hikey  must  have 
been  second  cousin  to  the  Fat  Boy.  Even 
when  most  wide-awake  she  looked  as  if  she 
were  on  the  verge  of  slumber.  “  AA’hy,”  we 
inquin-il,  in  very  poetic  German,  for  we 
were  well  acquainted  with  .Schiller  and 


was  to  look  into  cases  of  dispute  lietween  far  advanced,  and  all  the  Kainmer-IIemi 
landlord  and  tenant.  AVe  went  back  to  the  >  have  taken  rooms  for  the  tenn.” 


room  from  which  we  had  just  liefore  Ix-en  '■  Herr  Commisar  ruled  that  we  were  not  to  gaged  the  nxmi  for  two  nights;  he  was  a 
turned  away.  My  tongue  was  unloosed,  and  I  begin  scale-jiractising  befon-  six  in  the  ■  Pole,  he  had  come  from  Naples  and  was 
stated  my  t-asi-  fully,  the  French-sfieaking  i  morning,  nor  to  continue  after  nine  at  night.  !  hastening  back  to  his  countrv'.  Then  had 
Polizei  Herr  translating  to  the  three  or  four  i  I'he  op*-ra  was  always  over  by  nine,  and  no  ,  come  an  order  from  Government  to  prevent 


neither  lovesick  nor  homesick,  but  starving. 
More  than  a  fortnight  before  he  had  en¬ 
gaged  the  nxmi  for  two  nights;  he  was  a 
Pole,  he  had  come  from  Naples  and  was 


Polizei  gentlemen  who  came  round.  ’Flien  |  musical  perlonnanee  need  be  later  than  the 
a  loud  Bairisch  jialavar  ensued.  Hikey  was  :  opera.  “  See  you  keep  to  that,”  said  he, 
called  aside  and  questioned  jirivately.  The  1  “and  if  the  Herr  (ieheimrath  knocks  up 
Herr  Commisar  whose  business  it  was  to  at-  again  send  him  to  me.” 
fix  the  Polizei  stamp  to  si-rvants’  i-haraeter-  llie  next  call  I  made  at  the  Polizei  was 
liooks  on  their  entering  and  quitting  a  ser-  in  answer  to  a  summons.  1  had  forgotten 
vice  was  called,  and  deposed  to  Hikey’s  re-  j  to  renew  the  Aiife.nth(ill.<k<irt)>  at  the  expira- 


Poles  ei-ossing  the  frontier.  Those  who  had 
reached  it  were  turned  back,  those  who 


spectabilitv.  I  tion  of  our  year  of  residence.  Frau  Hinko- 

The  French-sjieaking  Herr  Commisiir  j  fer  had  a  summons  too,  and  we  went  to  the  i  that  frontier  they  were  at  home;  each  man’s 
went  away,  but  presently  returned  with  a  i  Polizei  together,  she  sh.aking  in  her  shoes,  ;  purse  and  house  were  at  the  service  of  him 
Hen-  Olx-r-commisiir,  whose  hair  and  uni-  tearing  imprisonment.  The  Herrn  were  who  lacked  money  and  shelter, 
form  bore  some  signs  of  bnishing.  I  lerr  \  very  strict,  especially  since  the  Poles  had  But  since  the  promulgation  of  this  order, 
Ober-cominisiir  glanceil  at  us,  heard  what  been  making  such  a  fuss.  The  Government 


“and  if  the  Herr  (ieheimrath  knocks  up  I  were  at  Munich  were  preventeil  from  mov- 
again  send  him  to  me.”  i  ing  on.  Many  of  these  wretched  creatures 

llie  next  call  I  made  at  the  Polizei  was  hail  passports  which,  it  was  clear,  did  not 
in  answer  to  a  summons.  1  had  forgotten  .  belong  to  them.  In  nearly  every  case,  they 
to  renew  the  Aiife.nthall.<liirtt^  at  the  expira-  possessed  enough  money  to  take  them  to  the 
tion  of  our  year  of  residence.  Frau  llinko-  Polish  frontier,  and  no  more.  Once  across 


Hikey  had  to  say,  then  desired  me  to  speidc, 
and  when  I  had  finisheil,  told  me  to  take  a 


was  not  going  to  allow  any  Poles  to  get  to 


But  since  the  promulgation  of  this  order, 
Munich  had  become  literally  swamped  with 
Poles.  Their  compatriots  settled  in  the 


the  frontier,  for  fear  of  offending  the  other  ,  town  had  done  and  were  doing  what  they 


seat  on  the  sofa  at  the  up;ier  end  of  the  Powers.  In  consequence,  the  Polizei  gen-  j  could,  but  ,they  were  mostly  poor  men, 
room,  and  wait.  Hikey  whispei-eil  that  a  ,  tlemen  were  smelling  Poles  everywhere,  and  ;  striving  hard  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
police-agent  had  lieen  sent  for  the  Hausfrau.  ,  would  assuredly  send  her  to  jirison  for  neg-  i  gether  by  the  exercise  of  some  trade.  “  A 
In  about  twenty  minutes  she  came, — .Tus-  |  lecting  to  tt-ll  ofniv  neglet-t.  The  old  Frau,  1  difficult  matter  this,”  observed  Frau  Hinko- 


Gocthe,  “  wh}-  were  we  deprived  of  our  be-  tice  must  have  had  wings  that  morning ;  i  however,  did  not  lose  her  wits,  .'-'he  had  1  fer,  “  for  we  Bavarians  do  not  like  to  see 


loved  tubs  on  this  frosty  morning?  And 
what  did  the  Frau  mean  by  leaving  the  jugs 
and  water-bottles  dry  ?  ”  ’ 

‘‘./rt,”  Hikey  answered,  with  her  slow 
grin ;  “  the  Frau  says  that  if  you  pay  not 

extra  for  attendance,  you  shall  have  neither  I  Then  did  the  Herr  Ober-coniniisar,  leaning  I  tional  advantages  ;  they  lived  and  died  for  had  was  divided  freely  with  their  eouutrv- 

water,  nor  milk,  nor  coffee.  She  has  Icx-ked  |  with  both  hands  on  the  table,  stigmatize  |  their  jiiano ;  and  so  forth.  'File  .1  Hjenlhult-  ;  men.  One  Pole,  a  watchmaker,  rather  be't- 

up  the  kitchen,  she  lias  forbidden  me  to  at-  her  conduct  as  tihsrheiilirh,  schO mUifk,  with  |  d-iirtr,  nevertheless,  bon-  printed  very  plain-  i  ter  off  than  most  of  them,  —  for  he  had  two 

tend  on  you.  She  says  you  an-  not  ladies,  a  dozen  other  qualificatives  ending  in  irh.  j  ly  on  its  back  the  necessity  ofn-newalat  the  j  rooms  besides  his  shop,  —  had  taken  thirty 

but  Jews.  1  know  better,  though,  for  I  have  For  the  space  of  five  minutes  did  he  thunder  j  expiration  of  the  term  for  wliich  it  was  j  of  the  most  destitute  to  lodge  with  him. 

seen  you  eat  sausage.”  at  her  in  vigorous  Bairisch.  AVe,  sitting  on  taken,  objected  tlie  Herr  Commisar  severely.  ;  They  slept  on  the  floor  of  one  room  on  straw. 

Should  we  submit  to  the  extortion  ?  llie  our  sofa  in  the  place  of  honor,  heard  it  all,  |  “  You  have  lieen  in  Munich  a  year,  and  you  '  and  he  with  the  help  of  some  others  poorer 

([uestioii  was  discussed  in  solemn  conclave  though  understanding  little.  It  sounded  I  ought  to  have  learnt  German  by  this  time  ?  ”  i  than  himself  had  managed  for  the  last  fort- 

by  six  shivering,  untubbed,  hungry  souls,  very  liearish,  this  Bairisch  dialect,  in  the  j  I  said  quite  meekly  that  I  had  put  the  Au-  night  to  provide  them  with  one  meal  daily, 

bi-fore  the  unlit  drawing-room  stove  on  a  mouth  of  .Tustice,  AA'^hen  the  Hausfrau  had  |  fenthallAarlt  away  in  my  desk,  and  forgot-  ^  They  were  a  well-behaved,  respectable  set 

frosty  November  morning.  Hikey  came  and  been  sufficiently  admonished,  she  was  let  go,  :  ten  all  .about  it.  If  there  was  a  fine,  I  was  i  of  men,  and  meria-  withal,  said  the  old  Frau. 


the  jKilice-agent  walked  her  up  in  a  panting  :  plenty  to  say  to  the  Herr  Commisiir.  'Fhe  strangers  working  among  us;  there  are 

state  to  the  table  lieliind  which  the  Herr  '  ladies,  dear,  good,  pious  souls,  had  not  been  '  quite  enough  native  workmen  for  the  size 

Ober-commisar  had  ensi-onced  himself,  I  aware  of  the  regulation  ;  they  had  not  trans-  of  the  land  yet,  thank  God !  ” 

Questions  followed,  sharp  and  quick,  to  I  grossed  purjiosely ;  they  were  orderly  jieople  i  Poor  as  these  Poles  were,  however,  it  was 

which  she  gave  almost  inaudible  answers.  |  living  in  Munich  for  the  sake  of  its  educa-  to  be  said  to  their  praise  that  the  little  they 
Then  did  the  Herr  Ober-commisar,  leaning  I  tional  advantages  ;  they  lived  and  died  for  had  was  divided  freely  with  their  eouutrv- 
with  both  hands  on  the  table,  sti<^iatize  i  their  iiiano ;  and  so  forth.  'File  .1  u/mtlialt-  ;  men.  One  Pole,  a  watchmaker,  rather  bet- 


made  one  of  the  circle ;  she  had  had  her  and  the  IleiT  Ober-commisiir  came  out  from  ,  quite  ready  to  pay  it.  'There  was  a  fine. 


breakfast,  and  felt  compassionately  towards  behind  his  table  and  addressed  himself  to  us. 
us,  unwilling  abstainers  fnim  coffee  and  hot  It  was  explained  (with  the  assistance  of 
rolls.  AA'hy  did  we  not  go  to  the  Polizei?  the  French-speaking  Herr  Commisar)  that 
she  suggested.  AA'e  had  done  nothing  we  were  at  liberty  to  consider  our  agree- 
wrong;  we  had  our  Aufeiilliultskartf' ;  we  ment  cancelled,  and  to  si-ek  another  lodg- 
were  already  paying  twice  as  much  money  ing  as  soon  as  we  pleased.  “  You  are  stran- 
for  the  rooms  as  any  other  foreigners,  let  gers ;  you  do  not  know  the  customs  of  the 
alone  Germans,  would  have  paid.  'Flie  country.  AVhen  the  woman  asked  you  for 
Polizei  gentlemen  were  very  nice,  they  earnest-money  on  the  day  you  took  the  rooms, 
would  be  sure  not  to  be  rougli  (i/rob)  with  you  gave  her  a  napoleon  instead  of  a  six¬ 
es,  it  was  so  evident  that  we  were  strangers,  kreutzer-piece.  Thus  her  cupidity  was  ex- 
AVe  could  spe-ak  German,  certainly,  after  a  j  cited.  You  were  paying  so  much  already, 
fashion,  but  we  knew  no  word  of  Bairisch.  j  that  she  thought  she  might  easily  make  you 
In  that  respect  we  were  lamentably  back-  !  pay  more.” 

ward,  else  we  should  never  have  taken  it  so  Our  next  Hausfrau  was  a  snuffv,  smoky 
quietly  when  the  Frau,  in  her  anger  because  old  soul,  Mrs.  Doorkeeper-of-the-Peading- 
we  refused  to  have  our  rooms  washed  out  room’s  widow  Hinkofer,  as  she  signed  herself 
daily,  called  us  a  Judeim-kule.  Had  she  in  receipts  for  rent.  'Twice  I  made  a  morn- 
dared  say  such  a  tlung  to  Germans,  they  ing  call  with  her  at  the  Polizei,  once  in  the 
would  have  complained  instantly  to  the  po-  character  of  defendant.  Our  student  party 
lice.  AVhy  did  we  not  go  and  complain  too  ?  contained  two  young  ladies,  who  practised 
“I  will  go  with  you,”  said  Hikey;  “doubt-  all  day  long  by  turns.  From  eight  to  nine 
less  you  will  not  be  able  to  explain  every-  in  the  evening  was  our  recreation  time, 
thing  as  you  wish,  but  if  I  am  by  I  can  speak  Kalkbrenner  and  Cramer  and  Czerny  were 


and  tlic  lleiT  Ober-commisiir  came  out  trom  .  quite  re-ady  to  pay  it.  mere  was  a  line.  |  'They  must  have  indeed  stout  hearts,  warm 
behind  his  table  and  addressed  himself  to  us.  Ilerr  Commisar  had  no  doubt  that  my  with  the  love  of  Fatherland,  to  be  merrv' on 
It  was  explained  (with  the  assistance  of  transgression  was  inadvertent,  but  he  had  '  one  meal  a  day.  AVhy,  Bavarians  h^  a 
the  French-speaking  Herr  Commisar)  that  |  no  option:  the  law  respecting  Au/enthalt-  meal  or  a  snack  every  four  hours !  And  the 
we  were  at  liberty  to  consider  our  agree-  ]  skarte  was  very  strict.  'Fhe  fine  was  twenty-  '  spring  of  1863  was  a  severe  one;  the  mer- 
ment  cancelled,  and  to  seek  another  lodg-  '  lour  kreutzers.  For  the  second  offence  it  |  cuiy-  froze  still,  if  we  put  the  thermometer 
ing  as  soon  as  we  pleased.  “  You  are  stran-  !  would  be  doubled  or  trebled  at  discretion.  :  outside  the  window  after  nightfall,  just  as  if 


you  gave  her  a  naptileon  instead  of  a  six-  ■  as  we  walked  up  the  street.  “  I  made  sure  I  The  gracious  ladies  must  understand  that 
kreutzer-piece.  'Thus  her  cupidity  was  ex-  !  they  would  give  me  two  days’  prison.  And  ,  this  man  was  not  one  of  the  common  herd, 
cited.  You  were  paying  so  much  already,  |  it  is  only  your  being  English  ladies  that  has  |  but  quite  a  lordly  gentleman.  You  might 
that  she  thought  she  might  easily  make  you  :  saved  me.  If  you  had  been  Poles,  I  should  |  see  that  by  the  shape  of  his  nose  and  by  the 
pay  more.”  now  be  on  my  way  to  the  lock-up.  But  what  '  way  he  entered  a  room,  also  by  the  courteous 

i)ur  next  Hausfrau  was  a  snuffv,  smoky  i  can  the  Polizei  gentlemen  do?  'They  have  I  way  in  which  he  addressed  a  Frauettzimmer 
old  soul,  Mrs.  Doorkeejier-ot-the-Beading-  j  to  obev  the  law  as  well  as  you  and  I.”  '  (woman),  even  a  poor  widow  woman  like 

room’s  widow  Hinkofer,  as  she  signed  herself  I  “  AV’hy,”  I  asked  myself,  “  should  my  old  |  herself.  It  went  doubtless  to  his  heart  to 

in  receipts  for  n-nt.  'Fwice  I  made  a  morn-  '  Hausfrau  be  seized  with  such  a  sudden  ter-  1  eat  his  poor  countrymen’s  bread.  And  there 

in"  call  with  her  at  the  Polizei,  once  in  the  ror  of  these  benignant  Polizei  Herm  who  ^  were  so  many  to  be  fed  besides  himself, — 

character  of  defendant.  Our  student  party  had  so  regretfully  fined  me  eightpence?  |  so  many  who  had  not  even  the  dailv  meal ! 
contained  two  young  ladies,  who  practised  AA'hat  had  she  been  doing  ?  She  must  have  ^  He  had  paid  for  the  two  first  nights’ lodging, 
all  dav  long  by  turns.  From  eight  to  nine  lieen  breaking  one  of  the  hundred  thousand  !  and  she  had  expected  to  see  no  more  of  him. 
in  the  evcniii"  was  our  recreation  time,  articles  of  the  Bavarian  code.”  I  soon  found  !  As  it  was  but  for  two  nights,  she  had  not 


out  which. 


asked  for  his  passport.  Over  forty-eight 


for  you;*  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Polizei  thrown  aside,  grammars  and  dictionaries  There  was  a  long  passage  to  the  left  of  our  |  hours  a  Miinchener  dares  not  keep  friend 


were  shut  up,  and  we  sang  glees  and  ballads, 
and  told  stories,  till  liedtimc.  But  two  old 
gentlemen  lived  in  the  house,  a  Herr  Hath 


licity,  we  should  have  paid  anything  our  above,  and  a  Herr  Gehcimrath  below,  and 
Hausfrau  pleased  to  ask  rather  than  enter  a  |  they  resolved  to  stop  us.  So  they  used  to 
jiolice-station.  But  we  knew  well  enough  I  knock  —  the  Rath  who  lived  above  knot-ked 
that  the  Munich  Tagesanzeifjer,  a  newspaper  down,  and  the  Gehcimrath  who  lived  below 


or  lodger  in  his  house  without  notification 
at  the  Polizei  and  presentation  of  the  pass- 
|xirt.  Frau  Hinkoter  hail  broken  the  law, 


Herrn;  I  have  always  had  good  characters  were  shut  up,  and  we  sang  glees  and  ballads,  set  of  rooms,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  room,  |  or  lodger  in  his  house  without  notification 

written  in  my  service-book,”  and  told  stories,  till  liedtimc.  But  two  old  sometimes  vacant,  .sometimes  let  to  a  Kam-  ;  at  the  Polizei  and  presentation  of  the  pass- 

Had  there  been  a  chance  of  English  pub-  gentlemen  lived  in  the  house,  a  Herr  Hath  mer-IIerr.  But  Frau  Hinkoter  was  very  I  jxirt.  Frau  Hinkoter  had  broken  the  law, 

licity,  we  should  have  paid  anything  our  above,  and  a  Herr  Gehcimrath  below,  and  particular  as  to  her  lodger.  He  must  be  ;  and  was  breaking  it  daily.  'The  Pole  had 

Hausfrau  pleased  to  ask  rather  than  enter  a  they  resolved  to  stop  us.  So  they  used  to  fromm  (quiet,  onlerly) ;  not  of  the  sort  that  i  come  back,  entn-ating  her  to  take  him  in, 

jiolice-station.  But  we  knew  well  enough  knock  —  the  Rath  who  lived  above’  knot-ked  throw  top-boots  about  in  the  small  hours  ■  He  had  been  sent  back  when  already  half- 

that  the  Munich  Tagesanzeir/er,  a  newspaper  down,  and  the  Gehcimrath  who  lived  below  of  the  night.  'The  room  consequently  was  i  way  to  the  thintier.  She  knew  the  Polizei 

consistingof  about  eight  sheets  of  good-sized  knocked  up  —  every  evening.  AA'e  took  no  almost  always  viK-ant.  Once  or  twice*  dur-  !  had  begun  to  look  on  the  Poles  and  those 

note-pajier,  had  no  room  in  it  for  police  re-  notice.  AVe  thought  ourselves  quiet  and  or-  j  ing  Carnival  time  we  had  heard  sounds  as  I  who  harbored  them  with  an  evil  eye,  but 

jiorts,  unless  of  the  kind  belonging  to  the  I  derly.  AA’e  never  came  home  at  one  in  the  j  of  some  one  singing  with  the  pillow  in  his  j  she  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse  mm  the 

crtM.'M  celehren.  So  we  set  off,  I,  the  eldest,  morning,  and  tlirew  top-boots  about,  like  the  j  mouth;  but  the  occupant  of  the  room,  when  :  shelter  of  the  empty  room.  'The  Paris  com- 

and  S.  Uie  tallest  of  the  party,  with  Hikey  Herr  Student  who  lived  on  the  third  flat,  he  did  occupy  it,  was  u.sually  past  singing,  j  mittee  had  been  communicated  with;  he 

to  back  us.  AVe  entered  the  Polizei,  a  large,  AA’e  worked  hard  all  day,  never  going  out  |  After  Carnival  time,  a  deep  silence  settled  .  and  the  rest  must  wait  and  hope  that  some- 

ugly,  barrack-like  building,  with  a  wide  door,  |  except  for  church,  the  opera,  and  the  daily  |  over  that  end  of  the  house.  Probably  the  '  thin"  would  turn  up  They  had  waited,  and 

a  wide  staircase,  and  many  long  branching  j  “constitutional.”  Herr  Geheimrath,  find-  j  solitary  Kammer-IIerr  found  himself  unable  |  nothing  seemed  to  turn  up.  He  had  had 

corridors,  up  and  down  wliich  crowds  were  I  ing  his  rappings  disregarded,  sent  us  a  jx-r-  j  to  pay  his  rent,  and  had  betaken  bimself  to  \  scarcely  any  luggage  with  him,  and  that  lit- 

hurrying :  soldiers,  clerks,  students,  work-  emptory  message  to  stop  our  music.  He  was  j  a  friend’s  room  for  lodging  and  cheerfulness,  j  tie  had  disappeared.  He  was  of  cour.<!e 

Sle,  maid-.'ervants ;  most  of  them,  espe-  annoyed  by  the  constant  daily  practising,  ,  After  an  interval  ot  silence,  sounds  again  |  liound  to  share  his  last  kreutzer  with  his 

V  tlu*  last,  with  little  books  in  their  and  if  it  continued  he  should  complain  at  |  liegan  to  proceed  from  the  farther  end  of  the  j  countrymen.  'There  was  only  his  violin  left ; 

,  1  y-,  .  .  ,  .1  I  T.  1.  .  ‘  1  _ _ _  u _ _ _  14.  ..  _ _  I  _ 


On  the  various  doors  along  the  cor-  !  the  Polizei. 


ridors  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  officers :  Mr.  Passport-receiver,  Mr. 
Under-commissary  of  something  or  other, 
Mr.  Over-commissary  of  the  same,  and  so 


the  Polizei.  j  long  passage.  Sometimes  it  was  a  dance  |  she  supposed  that  would  go  next.  Perhaps 

AVe  sent  for  Frau  Hinkofer,  and  repre-  ■  tune,  but  generally  there  was  nothing  more  i  indeed  it  had  gone.  Two  nights  ago  he  had 
sented  that  if  the  praetising  and  singing  distinct  than  the  mourniul,  long-drawn  1  come  in  to  warm  himself  by  their  fire.  She 
were  stopjied  we  must  find  apartments  else-  i  squeak  of  a  violin.  AVe  began  to  speculate  I  and  Karoline  were  eatin"  their  supper.  He 
where.  “ 'The  Herr  Geheimrath’s  arrogance  I  on  the  unknown  violin-jdayer.  AA’as  he  in  !  only  lookeil  round  once,  but  it  was  with  such 
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starring  eyes  that  Karoline,  instead  of  fin-  ' 
ishing  up  her  portion  of  nudel  (a  sort  of 
spiced  dumpling),  put  it  hastily  on  a  clean 
plate,  and  oe^^ed  him  to  eat  it.  “  AcA, 
mein  lieber  Gott  T  it  went  to  my  inmost  heart 
to  see  that  grand-mannered,  handsome 
man  —  Herr  Capitan  they  call  him  —  de¬ 
vour  the  nudel  like  a  hungry  wild  beast.” 

For  that  night,  at  least,  we  went  supper- 
less  to  bed.  it  was  impossible  to  eat,  with 
the  new  knowledge  that  a  starving  fellow- 
creature  had  been  so  ver^-  close  to  us  all 
these  days,  while  we  had  eaten  and  drunk 
and  taken  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  be¬ 
yond  ordering  the  morrow’s  dinner. 

We  fed  our  Pole  by  the  hands  of  Frau 
Hinkofer  till  the  time  came  for  us  to  leave 
Muniph.  With  some.  diflSculty  I  succeeded 
in  interesting  a  Munich  lady  so  far  on  his 
behalf,  that  Sie  promised  me  not  to  let  him 
starve.  Munich  was  the  worst  place  at  i 
which  the  poor  Poles  could  have  been 
brought  to  a  standstill,  for  very  many  of 
them  had  been  with  Garibaldi,  and,  as  the 
Pope’s  army  is  largely  composed  of  Bava-  i 
rians,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  popular 
feeling  should  be  dead  against  Garibaldi.  | 
I  was  once  asked  by  a  lady  with  bated  i 
breath,  whether  it  was  reallv  true  that  Gari¬ 
baldi  ^d  not  believe  in  Christ !  “  Our  ” 
Pole  would  have  had  small  hold  on  this 
ladv’s  sympathies,  for  he  had  lost  two  fingers 
while  serving  under  Garibaldi.  The  one 
who  promised  me  not  to  let  him  starve  was 
a  strong-minded  woman,  well  enough  ofi"  not 
to  fear  the  ill-will  of  the  Polizei,  and  free¬ 
thinker  enough  to  believe  that  the  Holy 
Father  would  not  wish  even  Garibaldi’s 
followers  to  starve.  Nevertheless,  it  must 
have  been  a  relief  to  her  mind  when  the 
Pole,  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  was 
finally  disposed  of  somewhere  out  of  Munich 

There  is  anotlier  curious  instance  of  med¬ 
dlesomeness  in  the  law  which  forbids  a  medi  ¬ 
cal  man  to  practise  where  he  secs  fit,  unless 
the  Polizei  Ilerm  see  fit  also.  The  town  is 
divided  into  districts :  each  district  has  its 
fixed  number  of  medical  men,  according  to 
the  population,  of  which  there  are  stated  I'e- 
turns.  But,  granted  permission  to  kill  and 
cure  in  a  certain  quarter,  that  is  not  all. 
The  physician  may  not  take  a  house  too  near 
his  fellow-practitioners.  He  may  neither 
set  up  next  door,  nor  oj^site,  nor  in  the 
same  street ;  the  Polizei  Herm  step  in  and 
measure  distances,  and  point  Qut  the  streets 
in  which  he  may  choose  his  dwelling.  If  he 
object  to  the  streets  pointed  out,  they  are 
mildly  inexorable.  Such  is  the  law,  they 
have  no  option  :  either  those  streets,  Herr 
Doctor,  or  none. 

Other  stringent  regulations  there  are : 
some  vexatious,  like  the  last  mentioned, 
others  full  of  sound  sense.  Of  all  the  sen¬ 
sible  ones,  perhaps  the  most  sensible  is  that 
respecting  the  clearing  away  of  snow.  In 
Munich,  where  the  snow  season  may  begin 
any  day  in  December  and  continue  to  the 
end  of  March  or  even  later,  such  an  event  as 
a  block-up  is  unknown.  Everv'  householder 
is  bound  to  do  his  part,  either  personally  or 
by  proxy,  towards  preventing  the  ‘■now  from 
burning  an  impediment.  Doorw.ays  must 
be  clears,  pavements  swept.  Woe  to  the 
Hausmeister  (porterl  before  whose  door  last 
night’s  snow  lies  after  eight  o’clock.  Not 
only  must  the  fresh  snow  be  swept  off,  but 
that  which  has  been  trodden  down  by  foot-pas¬ 
sengers  into  muddy  ice  must  be  chipped  trom 
time  to  time,  at  least  once  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  obviate  the  accidents  which 
might  otherwise  occur.  F rom  town  to  coun- 
tr}-  there  is  a  clean,  hard  side  path  on  which 
even  the  aged  may  walk  in  safety. 

One  day  I  was  taking  my  walk  a  mile  or 
so  beyond  the  Ludwig’s  Tlior,  on  this  beat¬ 
en  side  path,  and  wondering,  as  I  looked  on 
at  the  long,  never-ending  straight  line  in 
front  of  me,  how  the  roadmakers  liked  their 
cold  morning’s  task  of  keeping  the  ice^ath 
in  order,  when  up  came  his  Majesty  King 
Ludwig.  I’had  watched  the  old  man  walk¬ 
ing  down  Ludwig-strasse  when  I  set  out ;  and 
htd  purposely  taken  the  path  on  the  right, 
he  having  taken  the  other,  because  else  I 
must  have  stepped  out  of  the  track  into  the 
snow  to  make  my  courtesy.  But  King  Lud¬ 
wig  had  chosen  to  return  by  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  to  that  on  which  he  had  set 
out,  so  that  my  courtesy  was  not  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  I  went  on  slowly  as  soon  as  I  perceived 
him,  looking  for  a  spot  where  the  snow 
should  be  less  piled  up.  I  found  a  favorable 
place,  stepped  aside,  and  made  mv  courtesy, 
—  in  white  soft  snow  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
deep.  The  beaten  ice  lay  at  least  a  foot 
and  a  half  above  the  gravel  of  the  ^thway. 
Off  came  the  old  king’s  hat.  “There  is 
quite  enough  room  for  us  both,  Fraulein,” 
said  he  wiu  Ms  grand  bow,  as  he  passed 
swiftly  on. 

One  more  instance  of  the  paternal  inter¬ 


ference.  Is  there  a  commoner  complaint 
than  that  of  the  imposition  practised  on  la¬ 
dies  hy  porters  and  cabmen  ?  In  England 
it  is  bad  enough.  In  most  parts  of  Italy  it  is 
too  bad.  Yet  it  is  certainly  not  for  want  of 
a  tariff.  A  tariff  there  is,  —  for  everv'  one 
to  infringe,  it  would  seem.  In  Munich  there 
is  a  tariff,  and  if  any  man  dare  infringe  there 
are  the  Polizei  Herm,  ready  with  the  dark 
closet  and  the  twenty-four  kreutzer  fine. 
But  I  never  met  with  a  case  of  imposition. 
You  hire  a  cab;  if  by  the  course,  you  pay 
twelve  kreutzers  (fourpence),  if  by  the  hour, 
forty-eight  kreutzers.  Cabby  looks  at  his 
watch,  and  lets  you  see  the  hour,  if  you  do 
not  also  pull  out  vours,  that  there  may  be 
no  mistake.  If  it  is  a  very  cold  day,  and  his 
hair  and  mustache  are  frozen,  you  may  be 
sim;  he  will  not  refuse  a  few  kreutzers  over 
and  above  his  fare ;  but  it  is  as  much  as  his 
liberty  is  worth  to  ask  for  any. 

Packtriiger  (porters)  have  their  zettel  — 
slips  of  paper  on  which  their  number  and  the 
name  of  the  district  and  company  to  which 
they  belong  are  printed  in  neat  characters. 
For  each  quarter  of  an  hour  employed  in 
your  service  they  give  you  one  of  these  slips. 
No  packtriiger  would  be  so  insane  as  to  try 
to  make  his  employer  take  a  zettel  too  much ; 
the  first  attempt  at  imposition  would  bring 
him  under  the  surveillance  of  the  ever-watch- 
ful  police,  the  second  would  entail  the  loss 
of  ms  character  and  place.  Neither  may 
the  employer  pay  his  packtriiger  without  re¬ 
ceiving  the  zettel,  one  for  every  fifteen  min¬ 
utes.  Each  is  bound  by  law,  the  one  to  give, 
the  other  to  receive,  the  zettel.  The  first 
time  I  employed  one  of  these  men  was  when 
I  had  been  trying  to  find  the  Mariahilfe 
hLirche  and  had  lost  my  way.  First  of  all, 
he  presented  me  with  his  number.  Our 
walk  finished,  he  pulled  out  these  slips  of 
jirinted  paper  and  presented  me  with  five  of 
them.  I  paid  him,  and  after  a  glance  at  the 
papers,  let  them  without  more  ado  drop  on 
the  pavement,  and  walked  on.  “  Gracious 
madam !  ”  cried  the  man,  picking  them  up 
and  hastening  after  me,  “  these  are  the  zet¬ 
tel  !  You  must  keep  them  at  least  till  you 
get  home,  and  then  you  may  burn  them,  but 
you  must  not  leave  them  lying  about  in  that 
wav.  Suppose  they  were  to  be  picked  by 
a  tal.se  packtriiger  I  Or  suppose  a  police 
agent  saw  them  on  the  ground !  There 
would  be  instant  inquiry,  and  I  might  get 
into  trouble.”  I  took  my  five  zettel  and  car¬ 
ried  them  home,  feeling  verv’  small  indeed. 
I  kept  them  for  a  few  days,  for  there  was  no 
knowing  whether  a  police-agent  had  not 
seen  me  drop  them,  and  whether  he  might 
not  be  coming  to  know  the  reason  why. 


HOW  I  SLEW  BLUEBEARD.  ' 

AT '’ILL  any  one  suspect  me  of  extreme 
T  T  sensibility  and  a  mawkish  mind,  when 
I  confess  that  tLe  ancient  storv’  of  Bluebeard 
has  always  had  a  horrible  interest  for  me,  it 
having  been  so  sedulously  and  effectually 
plantcfd  in  my  infant  mind  by  my  nursery- 
governess?  who  in  her  wisdom  selected 
that  astounding  and  appalling  history  for 
my  first  study  in  the  art  of  reading,  and  who, 
being  an  insatiable  devourer  of  the  choice 
mental  food  Issuing  from  the  Minerva  Press 
of  the  day,  so  garnished  and  fortified  the 
original  story  with  blood  and  thunder,  dwelt  ' 
with  such  rapt  unction  upon  the  ensan¬ 
guined  key,  the  mouldering  bones,  the  , 
ghastly  corses  all  of  a  row,  the  death  I 
doom,  the  ten  minutes’  interval  granted  for 
preparation  and  prayer,  the  crisis,  the  up¬ 
raised  scimeter,  and  the  opportune  inter¬ 
vention  of  retributive  justice,  —  that  all  the 
details  were  driven  into  my  susceptible  ; 
mind  by  a  kind  of  hydraulic  power,  —  tears 
being  the  hydragogic  medium,  so  to  speak,  — 
and  remain  to  this  day  bedded  in  my  inner  i 
eonsciousness,  like  piles  rammed  into  quick¬ 
sand.  Doubtless,  my  nursery-governess  had  , 
a  profound  moral  purpose  when  she  taught  i 
me  to  mourn  with  Fatima,  and  to  weep  with 
sister  Ann.  Her  beneficent  design  was, 
perhaps,  to  educate  me  for  the  performance 
of  heroic  deeds  of  knight-errantry,  and  gal¬ 
lant  passages  of  arms  in  defence  of  fair 
ladie  or  injured  damozelle,  of  which  she  read 
so  insatiably.  Unhappily  I  have  never  yet 
found  myself  in  a  position  to  succor  dis-  i 
consulate  beauty,  beyond  helping  an  old  wo¬ 
man  over  a  crossing,  and  rescuing  my  virgin 
aunt  from  the  assaults  of  an  infimated  horse- 
stinger,  so  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  earlj^ 
teaching  of  my  nursery-governess  has  fhrcti- 
fied  according  to  her  good  intentions ;  but 
this  I  know,  ^at,  thanks  to  her  tuition,  the  { 
story  of  Bluebeard  has  a  horrible  fascination  I 
for  me  to  this  day.  I 

Whether  the  strong  regimen  upon  which  I 
my  nurserj’-govemess  developed  my  intellect  , 
included  the  stagey  device  of  swearing  un-  i 


dying  hatred  or  everlasting  devotion,  as  the 
case  might  be,  I  cannot  quite  remember ; 
but  I  have  a  faint  notion  that  I  was  a  small 
Roscius  at  seven,  and  was  wont  to  strut 
about  the  premises,  reciting  the  pathetic 
story  of  Cock  Robin  and  other  domestic 
tragedies,  vaiying  them  at  intervals,  under 
her  guidance,  with  bursts  of  dramatic  fervor, 
ejaculating  “  Never !  ”  or  “  Forever  I  ”  shak¬ 
ing  a  clenched  fist  in  the  direction  of  the 
stars,  and  grinding  my  tcetli.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  reasonable  to  suppose  that  I  registered 
a  vow  to  the  eflect  that,  if  ever  a  second 
Bluebeard  disgraced  humanity,  I  would^ 
supposing  he  existed  in  my  neighborhood, 
seek  him  out,  attack  him  witli  the  sturdy 
arm  of  manly  vengeance,  and  sweep  him 
from  the  face  of  tlie  earth !  Little  did  I 
imagine,  even  in  my  wildest  rhapsodies, 
tliat  it  was  my  destiny  to  realize  and  execute 
this  grand  conception  to  the  letter,  and  to 
slav  a  second  Bluebeard ! 

It  was  thus  the  catastrophe  came  about. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  some¬ 
thing  one  (I  like  precision  as  to  dates),  I 
went  to  eat  my  Christmas  pudding  with  my 
old  schooltellow  and  dear  friend,  \Vill  Percy, 
at  his  mountain  home  in  North  Wales, 
where  he  might  justly  be  styled  lord  of 
himself  and  evervtliing  within  three  miles, 
for  he  was  that  distance  removed  from  the 
nearest  neighbor.  Will,  as  a  boy  at  Harrow, 
had  won  my  admiration  and  love,  as  the  ; 
nean>st  embodiment  of  those  manly  qualities  i 
which  my  nursery-governess  so  graphically  ; 
depicted  in  her  daily  declamations.  He  : 
was  big,  handsome,  brave,  and  had  an  in-  < 
cipient  mustache,  which  last  qualification 
my  nursery-governess  always  insisted  upon  | 
in  a  hero,  just  as  she  deemed  lung  raven 
tresses,  streaming  dishevelled  down  a  hero- 
ine’s  back,  a  sine  (jua  non.  And  Will 
took  kindly  to  me,  just  as  a  big  dog  will 
sometimes  patronize  a  little  dog,  not  in  i 
consequence  of  reciprocity  of  tastes  or  simi-  : 
larity  of  physique,  but  rather  by  sheer  force  1 
of  contrast.  We  supplied  some  of  each 
other’s  deficiencies.  For  instance,  I  con-  ; 
structed  Greek  trees  for  Will ;  Will  climbed 
fruit-trees  for  me.  He  was  my  mentor  in  , 
the  battle-field ;  I  was  his  mentor  at  class  :  : 
and  the  Inendship  planted  —  a  frail  sapling  ! 
in  those  days  —  had  taken  good  root,  and  , 
will  now  stand  any  amount  of  rough  weather 
the  world  can  bring  to  bear  against  it. 

We  can’t  always  be  school-boys,  though 
we  may  be  always  learning  lessons ;  and  so 
in  the  fulness  of  time  we  left  Harrow  and 
drifted  each  his  way.  I  lapsed  into  a  quiet 
groove  and  found  my  billet  in  a  peaceful 
calling ;  Will,  with  his  redundant  energies,  ; 
bounded  from  the  rut  in  life  prepared  for 
him,  and,  finding  nothing  expansive  enough  ' 
for  his  latent  forces  except  tne  wide  world,  ' 
became  a  traveller.  One  day,  years  after, 
as  1  sat  with  my  nose  buried  in  a  book 
a  sharp  slap  upon  that  region  of  rheu¬ 
matism,  my  left  shoulder,  and  this  hearty 
salutation,  “  Bob,  my  boy,  how  are  you  ?  ” 
electrified  me  with  the  pleasing  proof  of 
my  old  friend’s  presence.  He  always  called 
me  “  Bob  ”  while  everybody  knows  my 
name  is  Alexander  Phintagenet.  “  Bob  ”  , 
was  certainly  shorter,  and  suited  my  per-  , 
sonal  dimensions  much  better  than  the 
appellation  my  godfathers  and  godmothers  ! 
had,  with  such  modesty  and  good  taste,  j 
bestowed  upon  me.  Imagine  how  grateful  i 
to  my  ear  was  that  familiar  pseudonym !  : 
After  running  once  the  usual  gamut  of  pre-  j 
liminarj-  chat,  I  learned  that  what  he  fitly  ! 
called  his  vagabond  instincts  had  lured  him 
from  his  professional  studies  in  Thavies  Inn 
to  the  wilds  of  Central  Australia.  From 
Club  dietary  he  turned  to  roasted  monkeys  ' 
and  damper,  and  the  transition  from  roasted 
monkeys  in  the  bush  to  pate'  de  foie  gras 
in  Paris  had  been  just  as  easy.  Will  spun 
such  an  extraordinarj’  yam  about  his  ad¬ 
ventures  and  experiences,  that  I  was  half 
disposed  at  first  to  believe  that  he  had  n’t 
stirred  from  the  respectable  office  of  his  , 
ancestors  in  Thavies  Inn,  but  had  been  j 
given  over  to  romancing  and  a  reprobate 
mind.  But  a  big  scar  on  his  head  gave  ocu-  ^ 
lar  proof  that  he  had  been,  as  he  had  said,  | 
wellnigh  murdered  by  bushrangers  for  the  j 
sake  of  his  nuggets,  and  left  without  a  shil¬ 
ling,  an  assertion  which,  on  the  other  hand,  | 
his  personal  appearance  did  not  seem  to  jus-  , 
tify. 

But  Will  Percy  always  courted  disaster, 
and  fell  on  his  feet,  when  at  school,  and  the  | 
same  feline  characteristic  has  attended  him 
through  life.  It  would  serve  no  purpose  ne-  i 
cessary  to  the  momentous  event  I  am  about  , 
to  describe,  to  dwell  long  on  my  friend’s  ' 
antecedents.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  ; 
conceived  original  ideas,  and  never  rested  j 
until  he  had  carried  them  out.  He  delight-  ! 
ed  in  transitions.  From  a  wealthy  digger  j 
be  became  a  breaker  of  stones  on  a  Mel-  I 


bourne  highway  at  a  shilling  a  day,  and  his 
rations.  After  mastering  this  recondite 
science  he  engaged  himself  as  an  usher  in 
a  school.  Thence  he  shifted  into  the  ex¬ 
citing  business  of  a  stock-driver.  He  next 
worked  his  way  to  England  as  a  supercar¬ 
go,  and  turned  his  attention,  as  every  one 
does  once  in  liis  life,  to  photography.  Then 
he  tried  the  trade  of  a  poet,  and  indited  son¬ 
nets  to  the  eyebrows  oi  an  heiress  in  Tybur- 
nia.  He  serenaded  her,  he  photographed 
her,  he  laid  siege  to  her,  and  in  a  pliant 
hour  he  asked  her  to  say  “  Yes,”  and  of 
course  he  had  his  way.  She  said  “  Yes,” 
and  he  married  her.  “Now,  Bob,”  shouted 
he  in  his  old  emphatic  way,  which  admitted 
of  no  negation,  “  you  must  cat  your  Christ¬ 
mas  pudding  wi^  us  up  among  the  hills. 
When  will  you  come,  —  to-morrow  ?  Agreed. 
What  an  amiable  fellow  you  are  1  ”  There 
was  no  arguing  with  him.  Will  was  wilful ; 
so  I  went.  I  have  since  reflected  that  the 
Fates  must  have  had  something  to  do  with 
it ;  for,  had  I  not  visited  the  principality  at 
that  particular  time,  I  don’t  see  how  I  could 
have  accomplished  the  tragic  work  which  I 
was  destined  to  do.  And  here  I  will  hope, 
parenthetically,  that  if  these  pages  come  un¬ 
der  the  eye  of  my  nursery-governess,  she 
will  shed  upon  them  a  tear  of  pride  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  the  disciple  whom  she  used  in 
despair  to  aver  would  never  emulate  Alonzo 
the  Brave. 

The  situation  of  Will  Percy’s  house  was 
in  Merionethshire,  not  very  distant  from 
Llanfacbreth.  Right  among  the  hills,  miles 
from  a  highway,  and  buried  in  the  bosom  of 
a  plantation  of  firs,  stood  a  pretty  cott.ige. 
The  house  itself  was  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
but,  like  the  fly  in  amber,  the  question 
which  would  present  itself  to  the  mind  of 
any  one  who  had  so  far  lost  his  bearings  as 
to  find  himself  near  it,  is  —  How  did  it  get 
there  ?  Probably,  like  Topsy,  it  “  growed  ” 
there,  or  perhaps  it  had  been  shot  thither 
by  some  convulsion  of  nature ;  and  during 
mv  short  sojourn  I  could  hardly  divest  my 
mind  of  the  notion  that  wild  convulsions  of 
■ature  still  prevailed  there,  for  as  soon  as 
I  had  strolled  a  little  distance  from  home, 
and  turned  a  corner,  I  lost  myself,  and  usu¬ 
ally  wandered  for  hours  before  I  could  find 
mv  way  back  again  to  the  house,  which  usu¬ 
ally  reappeared  when  I  least  expected  to 
see  it,  and  in  quite  a  new  situation.  1  am 
told  that  this  is  a  phenomenon  frequently 
experienced  by  pedestrians  who  walk  up 
and  down  hills,  and  round  about,  with  their 
eyes  in  the  clouds,  and  their  minds  at  the 
antipodes,  as  mine  usually  were  on  these  oc¬ 
casions.  1  cannot  pretend  to  offer  a  solu¬ 
tion,  but  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of 
the  savans  of  the  British  Association. 

On  the  day  before  Christmas  I  succeeded 
in  finding  my  way  home  at  luncheon-time, 
having  started  bt'fore  breakfast  for  a  ten 
minutes’  walk  to  conjure  up  an  appetite. 
My  friends  received  my  habit  of  losing  my- 
se'f  as  an  eccentricity,  which  I  cultivated  as 
a  fine  art,  and  therefore  felt  little  solicitude 
concerning  me ;  but  Will  sometimes  insisted 
upon  teaching  me  how  to  extemporize  a 
shake  down  of  twigs  and  leaves,  and  how  to 
make  damper,  and  skin  and  roast  a  monkey, 
or  whatever  else  I  might  catch,  in  case  I 
got  lost  for  days. 

In  spite  of  my  long  ramble,  my  hosts  re¬ 
marked  with  soiTow  that  I  sat  at  the  table 
and  hardly  touched  a  thing.  “Try  this 
devilled  drumstick,  old  boy  1  ”  exclaimed 
Will,  trying  to  rallv  me. 

“  Thank  vou ;  I  have  done.” 

“  Done !  You  will  be  done  effectually,  and 
veiy  soon,  if  you  go  on  feeding  upon  fancies, 
instead  of  wholesome  beef  and  mutton! 
Sam,  fill  Mr.  Rattlebrain’s  glass  I  ” 

Sam,  the  boy  in  buttons,  poured  out  sau- 
teme,  which  1  drank.  Ibe  draught  cheered 
me  somewhat.  I  apologized  tq  my  hostess 
for  my  lack  of  that  robustious  spirit  which 
characterized  Will,  and  inadvertently  plead¬ 
ed  an  incident  of  the  morning  as  my  excuse. 

“  An  incident  1  out  with  it  I  ”  cried  Will, 
who  was  always  ready  to  enter  into  any¬ 
thing  con  amore  ;  “  let’s  have  it  1 " 

1  hesitated. 

“  Do  please,  Mr.  Rattlebrain,”  urged  my 
fair  hostess ;  “  it  would  be  such  a  charity  to 
Willie,  if  it  is  at  all  exciting.” 

“  It  is  not  in  the  least  exciting,  believe 
me,”  I  remonstrated ;  “  at  least,  only  so  to 
me.” 

“  Out  with  it  then,  old  chap  1  ”  command¬ 
ed  Percy  with  the  decision  of  ancient  days ; 
“  if  it  concerns  you  in  particular,  it  will  in¬ 
terest  me  all  the  more  I  Sam,  fill  Mr.  Rat¬ 
tlebrain’s  glass  1  ” 

There  was  no  escape ;  my  old  submission 
came  upon  me.  I  drained  the  glass. 

I  turned  abruptly  to  my  hostess.  “  Dear 
madam,”  1  began,  clearing  my  throat,  “  did 
you,  in  your  early  childhood  imbibe,  as  far 
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as  you  know,  any  ideas  which  seem  to  start  ! 
into  renewed  existence  now,  and  to  rule  you  ; 
irresistibly  with  their  old  influences  for  good  i 
or  ill  ?  ”  I 

My  hostess  looked  alarmed  at  the  earnest-  i 
ness  of  my  physiognomy,  and  no  doubt  im-  ' 
agined  that  I  was  laboring  under  the  efiect  ' 
of  various  potations  upon  an  empty  stomach. 
She  confessed  she  was  posed  at  the  question. 
She  could  n’t  recollect  anything  in  particu-  i 
lar.  i 

“  Well,  unhappily,  I  do,”  I  replied ;  “  my  ' 
young  mind  was,  1  may  say,  impregnatea  ; 
with  —  ” 

“  Go  on,  old  boy  1  ”  cried  Will,  who 
alrea^  entered  into  my  feelings,  “  go  on  !  ” 

“  mth  Bluebeard  1  ”  | 

“  Bluebeard !  ” 

“  Yes,  thanks  to  a  judicious  and  highly 
cultivated  nurseiy-governess.” 

“  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  your  want 
of  appetite  to-day  ?  ”  demanded  my  friend, 
with  a  puzzled  look. 

“  I  will  tell  you.  I  wandered  a  consider^ 
able  distance  this  morning,  as  you  may  judge, 
since  I  have  been  from  home  five  hours,  ' 
when  I  intended  to  be  out  only  five  minutes ;  : 
and  being  somewhat  fagged,  and  despairing 
of  seeing  this  house  again,  until  some  gen-  i 
tie  convulsion  of  nature  shifted  it  to  the  spot  ; 
where  I  then  was,  I  threw  myself  down  on 
some  hay  in  a  cow-shed  to  rest.  MTiile  I 
lay  there,  a  rustic  entered  in  quest  of  some  | 
implement,  and  presently  a  second,  passing  ' 
by,  stopped  and  chatted  with  him.  ‘  Which 
way  did  you  come,  Owen  ?  ’  asked  the  first.  , 
‘  By  Tydiiyndu  1  ’  ‘  Ah,  and  what ’s  the  news  : 
at  Tyddyndu  ?  ’  ‘  I  heard  nothing ;  but  who  i 
do  you  think  I  met  as  I  came  along  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Who  ?  ’  ‘  Guess.’  ‘  I  can't  for  the  life 
of  me.’  ‘  I  met  old  Bluebeard  1  ’  ‘  Old  | 

Bluebeard  ?  ’  ‘  Yes,  and  by  Saint  David,  i 
he  gave  me  a  wide  berth,  1  can  tell  ye !  ’  | 
‘  The  rascal  1  ’  ejaculated  the  first  rustic,  ^ 
catching  up  a  stout  staff ;  ‘  which  way  was 
he  going ? ’  ‘He  seemed  to  be  going  home 
to  Cwm  Eisen.’  ‘  Then  I  ’ll  be  after  him. 

I  ’ll  see  if  I  can’t  hurry  his  pace  a  bit,  and  | 
if  I  do  catch  the  villain  he  won’t  soon  for¬ 
get  it !  I  ’ll  tench  him  to  come  hanging 
about  my  premises  and  frightening  my  girls 
with  his  ugly  face  1  ’  So  saying,  the  first 
rustic  rushed  out,  and  was  (juickly  followed 
by  the  second  man.”  Here  I  paused  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

“  Sam,  fill  Mr.  Rattlebrain's  glass.”  I 
drained  it  as  before,  and  my  spirits  revived. 

1  continued  to  relate  that  1  was  too  hoiror- 
ftricken  and  spellbound  bv  tliis  short  col¬ 
loquy  to  find  my  head,  still  less  my  legs; 
and  when  at  length  1  was  sufficiently  recov¬ 
ered  to  jnirsuc,  I  took  the  wrong  turning  as 
usual,  and  saw  no  more  of  the  Welshmen. 
Still  I  walked  on,  my  brain  spinning  with 
excitement,  and  had  n’t  the  least  notion 
where  I  was,  when  your  house  arose  before 
my  eyes,  exactly  in  the  last  place  where  I 
should  have  expected  to  sec  it.”  Will  and 
his  wife  looked  at  one  another  in  evident 
doubt  as  to  the  stability  of  my  reason. 

“  Well,”  said  my  friend,  “  what  was  there 
to  agitate  you  so  in  all  this  V  ” 

“Do  you  ask  such  a  question  V  ”  1  ndort- 
ed;  “then  your  nursery-governess  did  not 
inoculate  you  with  that  astounding  history 
to  which  1  have  alluded.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  a  second  embodiment  of  that  abhorrent 
polygamist  exists  in  these  days,  and  in  the 
very  heart  of  this  romantic  country  V  Had 
I  made  the  discovery'  in  Bagdad,  the  thing 
would  not  have  astonished  me  so  much ; 
but  all  the  latent  fire  of  my  nature  burns 
indignantly  when  I  reflect  that  such  a  man 
lives  here,  —  here  in  your  very  midst,  with¬ 
in  the  sanctuary  of  these  primeval  hills.” 
I  paused  for  breath.  Sam  judiciously  re¬ 
plenished  my  glass. 

“  Upon  my  word,”  ejaculated  Will,  rub¬ 
bing  his  eyes,  “  this  is  a  singular  discovery 
for  you  to  have  made;  while  I  who  live 
here  have  never  heard  of  the  old  sinner. 
Who  can  it  be  ?  Ah,  wait,”  he  continued, 
after  a  moment’s  cogitation ;  “  why,  it  must 
be  old  David  Morris !  He  has  had  three  or 
four  wives,  I ’m  told,  and  is  ugly  enough 
to  frighten  them  to  death  without  the  use 
of  a  Bcimeter.  Then  there 's  Owen  Owen ; 
he  has  hafl  ever  so  many,  —  perhaps  it  is 
he?” 

“  He  has  had  only  two,  dear  Willie,”  in¬ 
terposed  my  hostess  reprovingly ;  “  only 
two  that  we  know  of,  but  these  Taffies  are 
no  better  than  they  should  be,  and  don’t 
confess  to  half  their  sins;  so  we  ’ll  credit 
Owen  Owen  with  five  wives.  No  doubt  it 
is  he.” 

We  indulged  in  various  speculations  at 
the  expense  of  the  Cymreigs,  imtil  the  sub¬ 
ject  dibpped,  and  by  means  of  Sam’s  liba¬ 
tions  I  recovered  my  wonted  spirits  and  lost 
appetite. 

“  Let  us  see,”  said  my  friend  presently ; 


“  what  is  to  be  the  programme  for  to-day  ? 
How  shall  we  kill  the  time  ?  Shall  we  go 
into  the  billiard-room  ?  ” 

Not  feeling  disposed  for  billiards,  I 
demurred. 

“  Shall  we  go  up  the  Cader  ?  ” 

“  Thank  you,  I  have  hafl  walking 
enough !  ” 

“  Shall  we  put  the  mare  in  and  trot  over 
to  the  quarry?  or  shall  we  take  the  dogs  ; 
and —  Hallo !  who ’s  this  long  chap  coming  j 
up  the  drive  ?  ” 

We  all  went  to  the  window,  and  saw  an  i 
individual  in  black,  with  a  tall  beaver  on 
his  head,  solemnly  advancing  towards  the 
house. 

“  I  guess  it  is  the  parson  from  the  Bethes- 
da  at  Llanfachreth,”  ventured  Will,  scan¬ 
ning  the  visitor.  “  If  it  is  he,  he  does  n’t 
come  to  see  me,  but  the  women  in  the  kitch¬ 
en.  These  noisy  shakers  and  spouters  have 
wonderful  instincts,  and  know  where  the 
flesh-pots  live.  Go  to  the  door,  Sam,  and 
tell  him  this  is  n’t  the  kitchen  entrance.” 

Sam  answered  the  bell ;  we  listened. 

“  Yr  wyf  fi  yn  dymunio  gwelyd  gwr  y  ty,” 
said  the  man. 

“  Wonderful  language  this  !  ”  exclaimed 
I,  turning  to  my  friends.  “  Talking  must 
make  their  teeth  ache,  I  should  think.” 

“  Do  you  know,”  replied  Will,  “  that  I  have 
a  recipe  for  Welsh  ?  I  can  tell  you  how  to 
produce  any  quantity.”  1 

“  How  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

“  Why,  take  a  jiage  of  a  polyglot  dic¬ 
tionary',  pick  out  half  the  vowels,  throw  in  a 
handful  of  I’s  and  w’s,  sprinkle  y’s  freelv, 
add  some  more  I’s,  stir  the  ingredients  well, 
mix  in  a  few  more  I’s,  then  spread  out,  and 
cut  it  into  lengths  at  discretion.  That ’s 
Welsh.  Well,  Sam,  what  does  he  say?  ” 

“  I  fetched  Rebecca,  sir,  and  she  says  he 
says,  says  he,  ‘  I  want  to  see  the  master  of 
the  house.”  ’ 

“  Indeed  !  ”  exclaimed  Will.  “  Then  show 
him  in.” 

Tlie  individual  was  ushered  in,  and  took 
root  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  looking  in¬ 
tently  at  his  boots.  Rebecca  was  fetched 
to  act  as  interpreter. 

“What  does  this  |)erson  want  with  me, 
Rebecca  ?  ”  asked  Percy. 

“  He  has  come  to  make  a  complaint,  sir.” 

“  A  complaint !  Anything  wrong  in  the 
kitchen  ?  ”  he  inquired,  archly. 

Here  Rebecca  confcj  red  with  the  man  ia 
their  vernacular  ;  presently'  she  burst  out 
laughing.  I 

“  What  on  earth  are  you  laughing  at  ?  1 

thought  from  his  solemn,  long-dra''V'n  face 
that  it  was  about  some  serious  matter.” 

“  He ’s  come  to  complain  of  our  Billy, 
sir,”  and  Rebecca  again  burst  into  laughter. 

“  Our  Billy' !  the  goat  which  got  loose  and 
escaped  six  months  ago  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  What  about  him  ?  ” 

“  He  says  Billy  has  taken  up  his  abode  on 
the  Rhobeil,  near  this  man's  patch  of  cab¬ 
bages,  and  he  complains  that  he  can’t  keep 
!  a  thing,  — Billy  is  such  a  thief.” 

I  “  Why'  docs  n’t  he  j)Ut  a  hedge  round  ?  ” 

“  He  has  a  hedge.  Billy  gets  through  it.” 

,  “  Put  a  fence  round.” 

“  Billy  gets  under  it.” 

“  Put  a  wall  round  it.” 

!  “  Billy  would  leap  over  it.” 

'  “  Tlien  let  him  catch  Billy  and  hang  him. 

:  ’T  is  no  business  of  mine.”  added  my  triend, 

I  growing  impatient. 

I  “  He  says,  may  he  have  the  goat  if  he  can 
;  catch  him  ?  ”  asked  the  servant. 

I  “  By  all  means,  and  he  may  eat  him  after- 
,  wards,  if  he  likes,  and  the  Lord  help  his 
digestion.  Stay,”  and  Will  turned  to  me, 

I  “  we  were  speculating  just  now  as  to  what 
we  should  do  to-day.” 

“  Y’es,  we  were.” 

“  Let  us  go  and  capture  Billy',  eh  ?  ” 

“  Capture  him !  as  easily  capture  an  an¬ 
telope,  or  put  salt  on  a  swift’s  tail,”  I  re¬ 
plied. 

“  But  there  is  an  easy  way  of  doing  it.” 

“  How  ?  ” 

I  “  A  bullet  would  fetch  him  down,  I  reck¬ 
on.” 

My  megrims  had  quite  forsaken  me  under 
the  magic  virtues  of  Will’s  good  fare,  and  I 
cordially  assented  to  the  proposition;  we 
would  stalk  the  goat.  Thereupon  the  man 
was  dismissed  with  permission  to  catch, 
keep,  and  hold  possession  of  Billy  to-morrow, 
if  he  could  find  him,  and  to  do  with  him  as 
seemed  to  him  best. 

The  spot  indicated  by  the  man  as  the 
habitat  of  Billy  was  the  south  side  of  the 
Rhobeil,  a  wild  and  precipitous  region,  in¬ 
accessible  by  any  conveyance  on  wheels, 
save  and  beyond  a  walking  distance ;  so  we 
had  to  take  a  conv^ance  on  legs,  and  or¬ 
dered  the  horses.  Will  had  a  quiet  hack, 
which  he  delicately  made  over  to  me.  The 


other  was  a  cart-horse,  which  with  charac¬ 
teristic  good-nature  he  preferred.  Will 
slung  his  rifle  over  his  snoulder,  and  off 
we  started. 

Nothing  particular  marked  our  journey 
thither,  beyond  the  usual  ascents  and  de¬ 
scents  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees; 
slides  down  avalanches  of  slate  debris;  leaps 
over  streams ;  scrambles  through  stone  walls, 
and  dead  locks  in  peat  bogs ;  these  incidents 
rendered  our  ride  the  reverse  of  monotonous, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  we  reached  our 
hunting  ground  and  reconnoitred.  Not  a 
trace  of  the  Billygoat  could  we  see.  Pres¬ 
ently  my  companion  spied  a  hut,  toward  ) 
which  we  turned  our  horses.  Near  the  hut 
stood  a  lad  gaping  at  us  in  wonderment  as 
we  advanced.  Rejoiced  at  the  discovery 
of  sometliing  human  to  which  we  could 
apply  for  information,  we  ursed  on  oar 
steeds  until  a  stone  wall,  too  thick  for  our 
cart-horse  to  make  a  breach  in,  impeded 
our  jirogress,  when  I  dismounted  and,  givinct 
my  bridle  to  Will,  took  his  rifle,  cleared 
the  wall  and  gayly  made  for  the  boy.  As  I 
reached  him,  an  object  scattered  to  the 
winds  all  my  bounding  spirits,  and  gave  me 
a  shock  which  affected  the  very  roots  of  my 
hair.  From  the  hut  emerged  a  man  as  I 
reached  it,  an  aged  man  with  a  beard,  —  a 
blue  beard  1  I  recoiled  in  horror  back  to 
my  friend. 

“  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you 
now.  Bob  ?  ”  demanded  he,  in  no  slight  per¬ 
plexity.  “Is  it  a  sudden  return  of  this 
morning’s  complaint  ?  Here,  take  a  pull  at 
my  flask.” 

“No,  Will,  it  ’s  w'orse  than  this  morn¬ 
ing.” 

“  How?” 

“  This  morning  I  only  heard  the  rustics 
speak  of  him,  and  now  I ’ve  seen  him !  ” 

“  Seen  who  ?  ” 

“  Bluebeard !  See,  there  goes  the  mon¬ 
ster  !  He  descends  a  slope,  —  he  turns  a 
point,  —  he  is  gone !  ” 

Will  viewed  the  forbidding  forui  as  it  re¬ 
ceded  from  our  sight,  without  bting  more 
able  than  I  mvself  to  decide  upon  a  course 
of  action ;  at  length  he  said,  “  l.et  him  go 
now — we  shall  know  him  again.  He  sha’ 
n’t  long  elude  the  grip  of  otfended  justice. 
Our  business  just  now  i>  with  Billy.  Here, 
t;ikc  a  draught  of  my  Glenlivet,  and  when 
you ’ve  quite  recovered  your  composure,  ask 
the  boy  where  the  goat  is  ?  ” 

Tlic  Glenlivet  had  the  required  effect,  and 
,  I  hailed  the  boy  and  made  the  inquiry. 

The  hoy  did  not  understand  English  any 
bi'tter  than  I  understood  Welsh,  so  my  in¬ 
terrogatory  was  vain.  But  IVill  was  always 
a  fellow  of  infinite  resoiures,  and  always 
found  a  way  to  gain  his  ends.  “  Here,  hand 
me  that  bit  of  slate  and  a  stone.” 

1  handed  him  the  articles  indicated  and 
Will  in  his  masterly  way  sketched  a  goat’s 
head.  “  Show  that  to  the  boy.” 

I  did  so,  and  he  understood  me  at  once. 
“  Geifr !  ” 

I  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  Rhobeil. 
He  cried,  “  Geifr  gwylt  arn  y  bryn,”  which 
I  have  since  learnt  means,  “  Wild  goats  up 
on  the  hill.” 

'  At  this  moment  Will,  who  had  been  scan¬ 
ning  the  hillside  with  his  pocket  telescope, 
exclaimed  with  delight,  “  There ’s  old  Billy 
yonder,  sure  enough !  ”  handing  me  the 
glass.  He  was  about  a  mile  off,  peacefully 
browsing.  With  the  stealthiness  of  deer- 
i  stalkers  we  made  for  the  conspicuous  goat, 
j  followed  by  the  boy,  and  got  within  three 
I  hundred  yards.  Here  we  gave  our  horses  to 
I  the  boy,  and  Will  unlimbered.  My  friend 
I  was  a  born  sportsman,  and  had  penetrated 
I  into  the  Australian  bush  merely  tor  the  pleas- 
j  ure  of  shooting.  To  kill  a  wild  boar  had 
I  been  the  dream  of  his  boyhood,  and  wild 
j  boars  innumerable  he  killed  accordingly. 
Soon  after  the  incident  I  am  relating  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  shooting  a  bear.  To 
shoot  a  bear  was  thenceforth  to  his  happi¬ 
ness  the  one  thing  needful.  AVithout  it,  his 
life  would  be  a  blank.  To  kill  a  bear  would 
be  to  crown  the  edifice  of  his  achievements. 
Nothing  could  shake  him,  —  he  must  put  a 
ball  into  Bruin.  In  vain  his  friends  remon¬ 
strated  ;  in  vain  his  wife  expostulated  and 
entreated ;  in  vain  I  ofi'ered  to  send  him  a 
bear  from  town  by  rail ;  he  must  and  would 
fulfil  his  destiny, — he  must  shoot  a  bear 
in  his  native  wilds.  In  furtherance  of  this 
solemn  duty.  Will  is  at  this  present  moment 
somewhere  in  the  backwoods  of  Canada,  in 
a  log  shanty,  with  his  accomplished  wife 
and  fair  daughter,  furnished  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  engine  of  destruction  and  preparing  to 
fulfil  his  destiny  as  above  described. 

Will  raised  the  rifle  and  brought  the 
sight  to  bear  upon  Bill’s  shoulder. 

“  Allow  for  winda^  1  ”  I  whispered. 

“  All  right,”  and  Will  pulled  me  trigger. 
Bill  sprang  into  the  air,  pirouetted,  and 


then  trotted  oflf ;  he  was  unhurt,  but  uncom¬ 
monly  frightened. 

“  Dash  it !  ”  cried  Percy  with  vexation ; 

“  I  forgot  to  adjust  the  sight,  and  sent  the 
ball  twenty  yards  beneath  him  !  ” 

I  own  I  felt  relieved  at  the  misdirected 
aim ;  I  am  a  humane  man  and  fond  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  felt  a  tenderness  for  poor  Billv. 

“  Now  it ’s  your  turn,  old  boy,”  stud  Will, 
dropping  another  conical  into  the  chamber, 
and  he  gave  me  the  rifle. 

I  always  abominated  firearms,  and  hardly 
knew  how  to  use  them,  inuch  less  to  hit  any¬ 
thing  smaller  than  a  bam.  But  Will  hand¬ 
ed  me  the  rifle,  and  submission  to  him,  was, 
as  I  have  said,  second  nature.  I  found  con¬ 
solation,  however,  in  the  reflection  that  there 
was  n’t  the  remotest  danger  of  my  .doing 
any  mischief  beyond  bruising  mv  own  shoul¬ 
der,  and  inhaling  a  whiff  of  tbe  villapous 
saltpetre ;  so  I  took  the  rifle  and  we  followed 
in  pursuit. 

Turning  a  point,  we  suddenly  found  our¬ 
selves  at  two  hunflred  yards’  distance  fix>m 
the  animal,  who  was  ambling  along  a 
path. 

“  No'.v ’s  your  time.  Rattlebrain ;  have  at 
him !  Be  careful  to  sight  your  rifle !  ” 

I  was  careful,  and  si-^hted  for  a  thousand 
yards.  Bill  stood  still  a  moment,  and  1 
raised  the  rifle.  In  an  instant  it  fell  from 
my  hand,  and  I  dropped  on  to  my  knees  in 
the  greatest  agitation.  Near  the  goat  there 
suddenly  appeared  a  human  head,  —  the 
head !  It  wa-;  the  man  wo  had  seen  at  the 
hut,  an  hour  before,  with  a  blue  beard.  In 
a  moment  he  vanished. 

Will  Percy  saw  the  cause  of  my  unex¬ 
pected  emotion,  and  was  hardly  less  moved 
than  myself  for,  with  all  his  bluff  habit,  he 
was  a  most  s.vmpathizing  friend. 

“  Strange  f*’  said  he ;  “  very  strange  tliat 
you  should  be  so  haunted  by  that  old  sin¬ 
ner  !  —  but  ’t  is  only  a  coincidence.  Don’t 
let  it  affect  you.  Bob.” 

This  was  judiciously  followed  bv  a  thim¬ 
bleful  of  Glenlivet,  which  afforded  me  im¬ 
mediate  comfort  and  relief;  and,  picking 
up  the  rifle,  we  again  advanced  in  pursuit 
of  the  goat. 

Getting  within  range,  A'^ill  told  me  to 
“  let  fly.”  I  felt  1  had  no  choice  but  to  obey 
and  go  through  the  ridiculous  farce  of  trying 
to  hit  something;  so,  raising  the  "ua  to  the 
left  shoulder  (which,  I  am  told,  was  not 
quite  in  accordrnce  with  the  habit  of  sports¬ 
men),  I  aimed,  as  I  thought,  at  Capricornus 
in  the  heavens,  instead  of  the  mundane  one, 
closed  both  eyes,  and  —  fired.  Billy  sprang 
into  the  air  as  before,  but  did  not  trot  away 
as  before,  for  he  rolled  down  the  steep 
mountain  side,  a  dead  carcass. 

Tire  humane  reader  will  imagine  my  as¬ 
tonishment  and  sorrow  on  finding  that  I  had 
unwittingly  done  the  veiy  deed  1  tried  most 
to  avoid.  I  had  gone  wrong  as  usual. 

“  Bravo !  ”  cried  AVill,  in  ecstasies.  “  Bra- 
^  issimo  !  As  master'y  a  fluke  as  ever  I  saw. 
You  have  not  forget  your  ancient  cunning, 
old  boy !  ” 

I  believe  the  word  “  fluke  ”  is  synonv'mous 
with  skill,  i>reci.-ion.  and  excellence ;  I 
therefore  acknowledged  the  compliment  with 
becoming  mcxlesty,  and  handed  the  weapon 
back  to  my  friend,  who  reloaded. 

••Gwllwg!”  shouted  the  boy.  (I  will 
ask  the  Saxon  reader  to  pronounce  this  in¬ 
nocent-looking  word  ;  he  can  begin  at  either 
end,  according  to  his  taste ;  I ’m  told  it 
means  “  Look !  ”)  and  he  pointed  to  a  s^ot 
not  thirty  ya.  ds  from  where  Billy  had  fallen. 
There  stood  another  goat.  In  a  moment 
Percy’s  rifle  was  up  and  the  hammer  at  full 
cock.  His  finger  was  on  the  trigger,  when 
I  struck  the  weajMjn  aside. 

He  turned  upon  me  with  the  fierceness  of 
;  a  sportsman  frustrated  at  the  moment  of 
success.  “  Bob,  what  an  ass  you  are ! 
What ’s  the  matter  now  ?  By  Jov'C,  I  begin 
to  wish  I  had  left  you  in  your  garret  in 
Haricv  Street !  ” 

“  My  dear  Will,”  I  replied,  meekly  sub- 
!  duing  his  anger,  as  in  the  old  days,  by  not 
opposing  it,  “  you  arc  too  true  a  sportsman 
wantonly  to  destroy  a  mother.” 

“  A  mother  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  or  to  make  an  orphan.  Do  you 
not  see  the  wee  thing  trotting  beside  the 
dam  ?  ” 

There  was  in  fact  a  kid  which  Will  had 
,  not  observed. 

“  Bob,  you  are  right,  and  I  thank  you  for 
i  displaying  such  prompt  ener^’;  had  you 
hesitated  a  moment,  she  would  have  kept 
j  company  with  old  Billy  yonder :  I  hw 
I  spotted  her  under  the  left  wing.  But  it  is 
j  a  thousand  pities  to  lose  her.” 

“  Do  you  wish  to  have  her  ?  ” 

“  I  do,  considerably.” 

“  Well,  I  fancy  I  can  manage  it  for  you.” 
“  Good,  my  dear  Bob  I  ”  said  my  mend, 
passing  me  the  rifle  with  a  chnckle ;  “  I 
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your  pretty  sentiment  was  too  good  ' 
to  be  ^nuine.  Give  it  her  in  the  shoulder.”  : 

“I  nave  another  way  of  Ininging  her 
down,”  I  replied,  “  and  quite  as  enbctually  ' 
as  ^our  bullet.” 

ISo  saying,  I  sprang  forward  and  bounded 
up  the  Mil  like  a  chamois-hunter,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  goat  could  ouite  make  up  her  mind 
which  way  to  fly,  1  had  caught  the  little 
kid  and  held  it  in  my  amis,  and  conveyed 
it  tenderlv,  as  I  fancy  I  should  cany  my 
first-born  if  I  ever  had  one,  till  I  stood  pant¬ 
ing  and  joyous  beside  my  astonished  friend. 
The  dam  followed  me,  bleating  piteously 
and  licking  her  young  one. 

“Bob,”  cried  "Will,  with  enthusiasm, 

“  you  're  the  most  original  character  I  ever 
came  across !  ” 

“  Da  iawn  I  ”  •  cried  the  boy,  clapping 
his  hands:  he  meant  to  imply  “Well 
done ! ” 

“  Mv  dear  Bob,”  continued  Will,  “  this  is 
capitu  sport ;  but  what  are  we  to  do  with  ; 
our  g^e  ?  ” 

“  Take  them  home.” 

“  AMiat,  are  you  going  to  carry  that  ani-  , 
mal  seven  miles  ?  ”  ' 

“  No ;  it  is  n’t  necessaiy.  We  can  tether 
it  to  your  stirrup,  and  walk  it.  'fhe  dam 
will  follow.” 

“  Good ;  but  how  about  Billy  ?  I  don’t 
like  to  leave  an  old  friend  stifl*  and  cold  on 
the  Rhobell.” 

“  Lay  him  across  your  Bucephalus  in  the 
orthodox  way.” 

The  suggestion  was  too  felicitous  for 
Will  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  its  adoption. 
We  hoisted  poor  Bill  into  the  saddle,  tied  i 
his  feet  together  underneath,  tethered  the 
kid  to  the  same  locomotive,  and  started  on 
our  march,  the  dam  obeying  her  maternal 
instincts,  as  I  anticipate^  ^d  bringing  up  I 
the  rear.  We  tossed  a  shilling  to  the  boy  ' 
and  dismissed  him. 

The  picturesque  but  rather  fnnert'al  pro¬ 
cession  was  slightly  marred  by  Billy’s  per- 
sistance  in  canting  over  and  hanging  under-  . 
neath  Bucephalus’s  belly,  with  his  legs  in 
the  air.  But  my  friend  rightly  observed  , 
that  Billy’s  last  wishes  ought  to  be  respect-  | 
ed ;  and  as  Landseer,  to  the  best  of  our  be-  i 
lief,  was  not  sketching  in  the  neighborhood,  ’ 
and  as  no  one  saw  us  except  an  occasional  ' 
rustic,  who  avoided  us,  muttering,  “Dan  i 
Seisin  gwylt  ”  (two  mad  Englishmen), 
which,  as  we  did  n’t  understand  it,  gave  us  | 
no  concern,  Billy  should  ride*  in  his  own  , 
fashion. 

So  the  cavalcade  marched  home,  to  the 
extreme  distress  of  my  hostess,  who  met  us  ; 
on  the  road,  and,  not  at  first  perceiving  me,  i 
mistook  Billy’s  corpus  for  mine. 

A  fitting  reiHtx  de  chasseur  was  ready  for  i 
ns,  and  we  made  suflicient  havoc  amongst  ' 
the  viands  placed  before  us;  while  I  was  i 
loud  in  my  asseverations  that,  despite  the  ! 
varying  emotions  to  which  accident  had  that  i 
day  subjected  me,  I  had  enjoyed  my  mom-  J 
mg’s  adventures  immensely. 

“  Bravo !  old  boy !  ”  cried  Will ;  “  I  like  i 
those  sentiments  coming  horn  a  recluse  like  | 
you !  Sam,  fill  the  glasses !  ”  i 

Sam  gave  us  bumpers  all  round,  and  W'ill  | 
paid  me  tribute  as  tne  Nimrod  of  the  day.  i 
I  blushed;  I  rose  to  my  legs;  I  sat  down  , 
again ;  I  rose  on  one  leg ;  I  stammered  the 
profoundest  appreciation  of  the  compliment,  | 
and  averred  that  the  present  moment  was,  | 
without  exception,  the  very  happiest,  the 
most  supremely  enjoyable  —  I 

There  was  a  loud  knock  at  the  front  door.  | 
For  me  to  drop  into  my  chair,  to  drop  my  | 
glass,  and  to  drop  my  jaw,  were  but  slight  I 
evidences  of  the  undefinable  terror  which  ' 
seized  me  in  an  instant,  in  that  happiest  j 
moment  of  my  life. 

ily  hostess  turned  pale,  very  pale ;  and  i 
even  Will,  who,  accoi^ng  to  his  own  ac-  j 
count,  had  withstood  tlie  charge  of  three  ] 
hundred  buffaloes  without  moving  a  muscle,  | 
and  kept  the  herd  at  bay,  as  Horatius  Codes  | 
kept  the  Tuscan  army,  even  he  was  startled.  I 
“  Who  on  earth  can  that  be  ?  ”  growled  he.  ! 
A  second  loud,  solemn  rap,  with  a  heavy  ■ 
stick. 

“  Some  one  who  has  lost  his  way,  no 
doubt.  Sam,  go  to  the  door  ” ;  and  Will  j 
glanced  at  the  comer  where  his  fowling-  ! 
piece  stood. 

Sam  unbolted  and  unbarred  the  door,  | 
and,*  re-entering  the  dining-room,  an-  ; 
nounced  that  somebody  wished  to  see  Mr.  | 
Percy. 

“  WTk)  is  it,  Sam  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  know,  sir.”  | 

“  What  is  he  like  ?  ”  I 

“  A  kind  of  a  sort  of  a  species  of  a  gen-  ; 
tleman.” 

“  Ah,  that ’s  a  novelty  in  these  parts.  | 
What ’s  his  name  ?  ”  ^  i 

*  There  are  bobm  vowels  here  which  mnst  be  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  bojr.  I 


“  Griffith  Llewellyn  of  Wyn-y-Tyn,”  re¬ 
plied  buttons. 

“  Show  in  Griffith  Llewellyn  of  Win-tbe- 
Tln.  These  Welsh  have  a  wonderful  in¬ 
stinct  for  winning  ‘  tin.’  ”  added  he.  “  I 
dare  say  this  fellow  has  come  in  search  of 
that  article.” 

Sam  usheifd  in  a  gaunt,  beetle-browed 
man  of  resjiectable  bearing  and  attire. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Griffith  Llewellyn,  to  what 
happy  cause  are  we  indebted  for  the  honor 
of  a  visit  from  you  on  Christmas  Eve  V  ” 
The  man  looked  at  Will,  then  at  me, 
then  at  W’ill  again. 

“  I  reckon  you  are  Mr.  Percy  ?  ”  said  he 
in  good  English. 

“  I  answer  to  that  name,”  said  my  friend, 
inclining  his  head. 

“  You  have  been  shooting  to-<lay  ?  ” 

“  We  have.” 

“  Ah,  you  admit  that  ?  ” 

“  Of  course ;  whv  should  I  not  ?  ” 

“  On  the  RIioIkII  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  on  the  RIioIk'U.” 

“ Humph;  I ’m  not  mistaken,  then.” 

“  W’hat  do  you  mean,  sir?”  demanded 
W*ill,  flushing  with  rising  impatience. 

“  They  said  it  was  you ;  but  there  were 
two  of  ye  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  two.  What  of  that  ?  ” 

“  Tlie  witness  Siiid  there  wert‘  two.  'lliis 
was  the  other  gentleman,  eh  ?  ”  jminting  to 
me. 

“  Confound  you,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  ?  ” 
and  Will  rose  from  his  chair  and  advanced 
to  Griffith  Llewellyn.  I  expected  to  see 
him  knock  him  down. 

“  I  mean  just  what  I  say.  Wlioc^ver  did 
it  will  have  to  answer  for  it,  that ’s  all.” 

Will  flushed  to  a  deeper  red,  and  clenched 
his  fist.  The  man  took  no  notice  of  his 
visible  wrath. 

“  You  acknowledge  that  you  have  been 
shooting  on  the  Rhobi'll  this  morning.  I  ’ll 
make  a  note  of  that,”  and  the  man  took  a 
note-book  from  his  pocket,  and  made  an 
entry  therein. 

“  bounds,  sir !  ”  roared  W^ill  in  the  last 
degree  of  indignation,  “  do  you  come  here 
to  insult  me  in  my  own  house  ?  ” 

“  Pray,  be  calm,  Mr.  Percy,”  replied  the 
Welshman.  “  I  am  Mr.  (rriffitb  Llewellyn, 
and  a  local  magistrate.” 

“  What ’s  that  to  me,  sir  V  ” 

“You  have  been  shooting  on  the  Rbo- 
bell.” 

“Well?” 

“  And  killed  —  ” 

“  Go  on  !  ” 

“  Bluebeard !  ” 

As  that  dire  name  cscajK'd  his  li])s.  a 
spasm  of  horror  shot  through  my  head  and 
heart.  I  staggered  to  a  seat,  and  groaned 
in  agony  of  mind.  I  comprehended  the 
disaster  instantly,  'fhe  appalling  truth 
smote  me  like  an  electric  flash.  I  saw  it 
all  at  a  glance.  1  knew  at  once  that  in 
shooting  Billy  the  fatal  ball  had  "lanced 
aside,  and,  turning  a  corner,  had  slain  the 
bad  man  whose  ill-omened  head  had  ap¬ 
peared  a  moment  before  peering  round  a 
comer.  I  glanced  at  my  host  and  hostess. 
They,  too,  w’ere  paralyzed  and  dumb.  The 
man  stood  immovable  as  a  statue  of  jiistici-. 
I  tried  to  be  calm  under  the  blow,  and 
\vrestled  with  my  own  emotions.  It  was 
vain.  I  groaned ;  I  wept ;  I  wrung  my 
hands ;  I  rolled  on  the  ground.  W' ill  rushed 
to  my  assistance.  Ilis  wife  wijHjd  the  cold 
dew  from  my  temples,  and  drenched  me 
with  ammonia.  Sam  had  run  away  and 
concealed  himself  in  the  hen-house.  My 
accuser  alone  remained  unmoved.  He  stood 
frowning  upon  us  half  in  anger,  half  in  sor¬ 
row,  and  the  remainder  in  pity. 

“  Bear  up,  old  boy !  ”  whispered  Will 
tenderly,  as  he  held  me  in  his  strong  arms. 

“  Rattlebrain  a  murderer !  ”  I  muttered. 

“  Tut,  tut,  my  friend  ;  at  the  worst,  it ’s 
only  homicide  by  misadventure,  you  know. 
It  wasn ’t  done  with  malice  preiHjnse ;  tliey 
can’t  hang  you !  ” 

“  Dear  sir,”  remonstrated  my  hostess,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  “I  entreat  you  to  compose 
yourself.” 

“  Madam !  ”  I  gasped  spasmodically, 
“  how  ran  I  be  calm  in  view  of  such  a  fear¬ 
ful  catastrophe !  To  think  that  I  —  I  — 
vour  friend  —  your  guest,  should  bring  this 
ineffaceable  stain  u]K)n  your  happy  home. 
That  I  —  1  who  so  abhor  the  very  thought 
of  blood,  and  who  never  injured  a  mouse 
until  to-day,  should  be  henceforth  branded 
an  assassin  1  I  —  I  —  an  assassin !  ”  and  I 
tore  my  hair  wildly. 

WTiat  would  my  nursery-governess  have 
thought  of  me,  could  she  have  beheld  me 
at  this  moment  ? 

“  But,  my  dear  boy,  it  was  purely  an  ac¬ 
cident,”  argued  my  kind  friend. 

“  That  makes  no  difference,  —  the  man  is 
no  more ;  slain  —  slain  I  O  that  my  malig- 


I  nant  star  should  have  led  me  into  these  beau-  I 
teous  scenes  to  make  my  deed  the  more  ' 
ghastly  1  ” 

“  Be  calm,  be  calm !  ”  again  iii-ged  W’ill ; 

“  the  law  will  take  a  merciful  view,  I ’m  sure.  i 
Besides,  it  is  some  little  consolation  to  reflect 
that  you  have  rid  the  world  of  a  wicked  , 
monster.”  ‘  ! 

“  That  makes  no  difference,”  I  persisted. 

“  Bad  as  he  was,  still  Bluebeard  was  a  fellow-  i 
'  man !  Sir,”  1  continued,  bursting  from 
Will’s  embraces  and  advancing  to  my  a<‘-  , 

1  cuscr,  “  sir,  I  surrender.  I  don’t  deny  it.  | 
I  did  it.  My  friend  was  n’t  even  an  acces-  j 
sor  y !  ” 

“  Then  you  take  upon  yourself  the  entire 
:  res|x)nsibilitv?  ” 

“  Assuredlv.  I  am  pri'pared  to  accom- 
panjf  you.  llave  you  the  handcuffs ?  ” 

'I  be  man  was  touched.  He  hesitated  to 
j  ;ierfbrm  his  duty. 

I  “  O,  tell  me  where  was  be  bit  ?  ”  i 

1  “  The  ball  passed  tlm)ugh  his  skull.” 

j  “  Horror !  O  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
his  account  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his 
head  !  ” 

“  Where  is  the  body,  sir  ?  ”  demanded  my  ; 
friend. 

“  You  ought  to  know,”  replied  my  accuser,  i 
sternly. 

“  1  low  ?  ” 

!  “  MTiy,  the  witness  declares  you  carried  ; 

!  it  awav.”  | 

“  Monstrous  allegation  !  ”  vociferated 
Will. 

I  “  All  I  know  is.  that  the  witness  declares  ! 

:  he  saw  you  put  the  body  across  a  horse,  and  , 
lead  it  away.”  I 

“  Stop !  ”  cried  Will.  “  That  was  n’t  a  ! 
man  we  were  taking  away,  but  our  goat  Bil-  j 

'  I.'"*” 

i  “It  was  my  BluelH'ard,  sir,  I  tell  you.  : 

Your  Billv  is  at  the  j)resent  moment  on  i 
;  the  Rhobell.”  i 

“All!”  I  shrieked,  as  a  new  view  of.i 
;  the  case  dawned  ujion  me.  “  ’Fheu  I  did  n’t  j 
s’noot  Bluebeard  after  all  ?  ” 

I  “  Yes,  ycu  did.”  i 

!  “I  mean,  the  man  so  called.”  ' 

“  There’s  only  one  Bluebeard  in  W'ales,  j 
;  and  that ’s  my  poor  old  goat.  Everybody 
I  knows  him.”  ! 

In  a  burst  of  rapture  at  this  extraordinarv  ; 
j  discover)’  I  threw  my  arms  round  Griffith  , 
Llewellyn’s  neck ;  then  round  Will’s  neck  ;  i 
I  and  then  round  the  neck  of  my  fair  hostess,  | 
I  upon  whose  cheeks,  in  my  abstraction,  I  im-  | 
;  printed  f<o  many  kisses  that  she  turned  quite  ; 

;  red,  while  Will  rubbed  his  eyes  to  assure  j 
liimsclf  that  they  did  not  deceive  him.  j 

I  •  •  ^  •  •  •  I 

The  honest  AVelshman  took  a  chair  at  | 
I  the  table,  and  Sam  was  jirevailed  to  come  i 
I  out  of  the  hen-house  and  fill  the  decan-  I 
I  ters. 

A  doubt  still  lingered  in  my  mind. 

I  “Pray,  who,  then,  was  the  man  with  a 
I  blue  beard?  ”  I  impiired. 

I  “  There ’s  no  one  that  I  ever  heanl  of 
I  with  a  beanl  of  that  color,”  answered  our 
I  guest. 

I  “  I  mean  the  man  we  saw  at  the  shed.” 

“  Why,  that  was  my  venerable  father, 

^  His  beard  is  white  us  driven  snow.” 

!  “  How  can  that  be  ?  ”  I  demurred.  “  The 

I  individual  I  saw  had  a  blue  one,  un- 
I  doubtedly.  ” 

j  My  hostess  came  to  my  helj),  and  found  a 
j  solution  to  this  last  problem,  —  it  was  my 
I  blue  spectacles  which  gave  that  hue  to  the 
I  good  man’s  beard  !  I 

That  Christmas  Eve  was  cei’tainly  the  , 
j  most  remarkable  and  sensational  one  I  ev- 
i  er  passed ;  and  I  put  it  to  my  nurserv  -gov-  | 
erness,  should  these  pages  come  under  her  , 
I  eye,  whether,  after  all,  I  may  not  yet  em- 
'  ulate  the  prowess  of  Alonzo  the  Brave  ; 

and  whether  I  did  not,  on  this  occasion, 

I  bear  sufficient  testimony  to  the  wise  and 
;  wholesome  ])ractice  of  imbuing  the  infant 
I  mind  at  the  earliest 'moment  with  a  good,  I 
!  sound,  sauguinar)'  horror  which,  by  inspir-  i 
I  ing  its  first  dreams,  and  haunting  it  through  I 
I  life,  is  calculated  to  create  heroes,  and  | 
make  eveiybody  happy.  i 


Thk  Paris  pa])ers  say  that  since  the  i 
;  jiriee  of  oysters  has  become  fabulous,  a  new 
shell-fish  has  been  produced  at  the  Halle  I 
I  which  has  attained  great  popularity,  and  ; 
'  not  onlv  answers  the  same  purpose  as  an  | 
oyster,  but  is  in  some  respects  an  improve-  i 
I  ment  on  the  ruinous  molhisk.  'Fhe  new  1 
!  shell-fish  is  the  “palourde”;  it  is  a  bivalve  [ 
i  smaller  than  the  oyster,  and  of  a  more  ellip-  ! 
I  tical  form ;  it  is  sold  at  sixty  centimes  the  ! 
'  litre,  being  thus  within  the  reach  of  modest  ! 

Eurses.  It  can  be  eaten  like  the  o^-ster,  but 
as  this  advantage  over  our  old  friend,  that  | 
:  it  can  be  dressed  like  the  mussel  with  the 
I  most  satisfactor)’  results.  j 


THE  DEAD  YEAR. 

^piIE  ivy  over-shines  tlie  wall, 

J.  Her  purple  poison  benies  shed ; 

Ash-clusters  blacKen  to  their  fall : 

Ihe  year  is  dead ! 

A  fleck  of  amber,  in  the  cloud 

That  swathes  the  east,  is  dawn  and  light ! 

And  day,  that  gloom  and  mist  enshroud. 
Makes  welcome  night. 

As  one  who,  seeing  life  depart. 

Ponders  the  wonder  of  our  lives, 

So,  at  tlie  dead  year’s  feet,  my  heart 
Strange  thought  revives. 

I  think  of  one,  a  blossom  set 
Shining  amid  the  snows  of  years  ; 

Sweet  in  remembrance,  in  regret. 

Even  in  tears. 

I  see  the  bright  rose  of  her  fac-e 
Flushed  with  the  tender  flush  of  youth. 

And  murmur,  amorous  ofits  grace, 

“  Blue  eyes  for  truth.” 

Blue  eyes  —  the  summer  sky  less  blue  — 
'riiey  were  my  rapture,  my  despair ; 

I  knew  them  bright,  and  felt  them  true. 
Blue  eyes  that  were  ! 

Aiiain  I  watch  the  cloud  that  lends 
Tlie  future  all  its  rainbow  dyes ; 

Again  its  veil  the  Phantom  rends 
And  rapture  flies. 

'Fhe  anguish  of  each  winter  day 
Conics  back  into  my  heart  anew ; 

'Fhe  eliamis  death  could  not  steal  away 
Once  more  I  view. 

And  in  the  wailing  of  the  winds, 

'Flic  moan  of  branches  swaying  bare. 

Again  mv  soul  re-echoed  finds 
Its  own  despair. 

'Fhe  iv)’  over-shines  the  wall, 

'Fhe  berries  of  the  ash  are  shed ; 

Under  the  holly’s  coronal 
'Fhe  year  lies  dead  ! 


MY  FIRST  PATRON. 

AN  AHTIST’S  STOUY. 

tlANDlDLY,  now,  it  is  not  many  years 
J  since,  in  obedience  to  what  I  felt  to  bii 
a  strong  impulse,  I  determined  to  select  art 
as  a  profession,  and  to  render  the  decided 
bias  of  my  inclination  an  bonorable  means 
of  livelihood. 

Seated  one  day  in  my  studio,  engaged  in 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a  small 
iaiidscaix;,  of  which  a  summer  trip  into 
Shropshire  had  furnished  me  with  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  sketch,  1  ivas  wondering  when  the  love 
for  the  profession  I  had  chosen,  and  the  time 
and  labor  liestowed  upon  it,  would  begin  to 
bring  back  some  substantial  return  in  the 
form  of  patronage  and  commissions,  when 
I  was  startled  from  my  reverv  by  a  hasty 
tap  at  my  door,  and  a  cheery  voice  ask¬ 
ing,  — 

“  Are  you  at  home  ?  O,  all  right !  ” 

Ft  was  a  fellow-artist  and  particular  chum 
of  my  own,  who,  entering  very  unceremoni¬ 
ously,  and  somewhatout  of  breath,  plumped 
himself  into  the  only  vacant  chair,  and  at 
once  proceeded  with,  — 

“  I ’ve  brought  you  goo<l  news,  my  boy  ! 
1  ’ll!  going  to  make  your  fortune  !  ” 

Being  considerably  interested,  I  begged 
him  to  explain,  and  only  taking  sufficient 
time  to  fill  his  little  brown  pipe,  he  at 
once  assented,  commencing  with  the  in¬ 
quiry,  — 

“  Have  you  had  any  visitor  here  yet  ?  ” 
“No,”  I  replied.  “  You  are  the  first.” 

“  'Fhat ’s  all  right,”  he  said ;  “  I  wished 
to  l)e  the  first  to  tell  you.  Well,  then,  last 
evening  I  had  a  call  fron:  a  gentleman,  — 
see,  here ’s  his  card,  —  ‘  Mr.  Francis  J. 
Bouverie,’  who  ap{)ears  to  be  acting  as 

an  agent  to  the  Manjuis  of - ,  in  coTleet- 

ing  for  that  nobleman  a  small  gallery  of 
w»)rks  by  native  artists,  being  evidently  a 

connoisseur  in  such  things  ;  and  Lord - 

is,  as  you  know,  a  capital  patron  of  our 
noble  profession  of  the  canvas.  He  has 
selected  one  or  two  of  my  things,  and  ex¬ 
pressing  a  desire  for  something  in  the  small 
landscape  way,  1  did  n’t  forget  you,  and 
shall  be  very  happy  if  I ’ve  brought  you  your 
first  patron.” 

I  thanked  my  friend  very  heartily  for  his 
good-nature,  and  began  to  fancy  my  pet  pic¬ 
tures  already  disposed  of. 

“  He  evidently  means  business,”  he  went 
on  to  say ;  “  for  he  assured  me  his  lord- 
ship  is  not  particular  as  to  the  price.  But 
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we  shall  have  to  send  our  pictures  to  be  ap-  i 
proved  of  at  an  address  in  Winipole  Street, 
which  he  has  left  with  lue.  Show  him  the  ! 
best  you  have  and  continn  the  good  <'har-  ; 
acter  I’ve  given  of  you.  Don’t  be  afraid 
of  putting  a  good  figure  on  the  pictures;  ; 
in  fact,  you  may  take  a  lesson  in  that  par-  ' 
ticular,  if  in  no  other,  from  little  'I’om 
Farncombc.  I'he  little  cad  was  with  me 
when  this  i)arty  called,  and  Tom  didn’t 
forget  to  advertise  his  own  works  most 
energetically.  ‘  I  want  one  or  t%vo  nice  little 
bits  of  laniisca{)e,’  says  this  Mr.  Bouverie 
to  me.  ‘  I  have  a  sweet  little  thing  at 
houie,  close  by !  ’  cries  'roiu,  running  his 
fingers  through  his  whitey -brown  hair,  and 
without  more  ad<i,  he  started  ott'  to  fetch 
it.  In  the  mean  time  I  mentioned  you  to 
liiiii,  and  you  may  expect  him,  1  take  it,  any 
u.inute.” 

“  Hallo,  Bntther  Daubs,  what ’s  the 
news  V  ”  at  that  moment  came  from  an  ugly 
face,  with  a  red  stubby  beard  and  mus¬ 
tache,  and  ocherish-looking  hair,  carried 
behind  the  ears,  peeping  in  at  the  door. 

1  was  just  j)assiiig  —  looked  in,  you  know ! 
Done  business  with  your  fnend,  Charley  ?  ” 
addressing  my  companion.  “  Hallo  !  old 
fellow,  your  foliage  is  rather  heavy  ain’t 
itV”  to  me.  “By  the  by,  I  showed  him 

—  the  agent  to  Lord - ,  I  mean  —  that 

little  thing  I  spoke  of.  Delighted  with  it, 
sir,  —  de  —  lighted  !  Shall  send  it  up  to 
Wimjmle  Street  at  once.  I  suppose  he 
has  n’t  called  on  you,  has  he  ?  ”  he  added, 
turning  to  me.  “  By  the  way  I  don’t  like 
that  sky ;  there ’s  no  weather  in  it.  He  told 

me  Lord - wanted  paintings  by  men  of 

note  only,  and  so  —  ” 

“  1  le  aj)j)lied  to  you,  Tom,  eh  V”  asked 
Charley. 

“  Exactly !  ”  replied  the  other,  appaivutly 
unconscious  of  the  tone  of  sarcasm  accom- 
j)anying  the  ({uestioii.  “  Remember  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  mine?  Figuiys  —  children — fish¬ 
ing  —  village  px)l  —  sweet  effect  in  middle 
distance !  ” 

“  .\li !  ”  savs  Charley.  “  A  coj)y,  is  n’t 
it  ?  ” 

“  Co[)y !  Are  vou  a  copy  ?  No !  sketched 
it  last  spring.  A  sweet  tiling,  mind  me,  no 
two  mistakes  about  that !  ” 

“  Well,”  savs  Chariey,  seeing  I  was  be¬ 
coming  toreJ,  “  Frank  wants  to  finish,  so 
come  along,  Tom,  and  send  your  sweet  thing 
to  Wimpole  Street  as  soon  as  possible,  or  he 
may  change  his  mind.” 

“  Not  much  fear  of  that !  ”  replies  Tom ; 
and  after  a  few  more  suggestions  to  me,  as 
to  the  tone  of  the  sky  and  the  handling  of 
the  foliage,  my  two  friends  withdrew. 

In  the  cours-e  of  the  day  the  sen  ant  an¬ 
nounced  a  visitor,  and  looking  at  the  card 
she  presented,  I  recognized  the  name  men¬ 
tioned  by  Charley.  A  slight  figure,  and 
gentleman-like  ajipearance,  a  frank  and  easy 
address,  and  the  general  demeanor  of  a 
jiolite  man  of  business.  1  was  more  than 
ever  disposed  to  be  pleased  with  my  new 
jiatron. 

“  I  have  waited  on  you,”  he  commenced, 
in  a  singularlv  soft  and  pleasing  voice,  “as 

agent  of  the  Marquis  of - in  selecting  a 

small  gallery  of  works  by  native  artists. 
His  lordship,  as  you  are  aware,  is  an  enthu¬ 
siast  in  such  matters,  and  possesses  no  small 
degree  of  ability  himself  as  an  amateur.  He 
is  particularly  favorable  to  the  smaller-sized 
paintings  like  that  on  your  easel  there,  and 
if  you  are  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  any  that 
may  suit  him,  jicrhaps  wc  can  come  to 
terms.” 

I  hastened  to  assure  him  I  should  only  be 
too  happy,  and  very  gladly  called  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  of  my  best  cflbrts.  . 

“  All,”  he  said,  stepping  back  and  scruti¬ 
nizing  each  as  I  placed  it  in  the  most  favor¬ 
able  jiosition,  with  his  eyes  partly  closed, 
and  his  head  on  one  side,  and  speaking 
slowly,  “  that ’s  the  sort  of  thing.  Tliat ’s 
about  his  lordship’s  mark,  I  fanev.  A  levtle 
cold,  perhaps,  but  very  nice.  All,  that ’s  a 
better  one  to  my  view.  Do  you  think,  now, 
you  could  manage  —  sav,  four  of  these,  and 
send  them  at  once  to  tliis  address  V  I  ex¬ 
pect  tlie  marquis  in  town  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow,  or  it  may  be  later;  he  will  then 
inspect  the  collection  I  have  made,  and 
make  his  own  selections.  Write  name  and 
price  on  back  of  each,  and  supjmse  you 
favor  me  with  a  call  —  well  ”  (referring  to 
a  jHicket  diary  and  making  a  note  therein), 
this  day  week,  the  24tli,  eh  —  will  that  be 
convenient  ?  ” 

1  assured  him  nothing  could  be  better, 
and  having  seen  my  iileasant  visitor  to  the 
door,  returned  in  high  spirits  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  my  work. 

Taking  what  I  thought  my  best  pictures 
in  a  four-wheeler  the  next  day  to  the  address 
in  Wimpole  Street,  I  found  several  brother 
artists  already  assembled  there,  evidently 


I  on  the  same  errand  as  myself,  among  I 
them  my  friend  Charley  and  little  Tom  | 

!  Farncombe.  The  latter  was,  as  usual,  the  | 

;  most  noisy,  being  engaged  in  the  argument  | 
respecting  the  hanging  of  the  “  sweet  • 

;  thing  ” ;  the  light  was  bad,  or  the  (wsition  ! 

'  unfavorable ;  but  the  uniftirm  urbanity  of  ; 

his  lordship’s  agent  smoothed  all  difficulties,  ; 
i  and  calmed  the  rufHed  teuqHir  of  our  friend.  , 

;  Whether  it  was  professional  envy  on  my 
1  part,  or  a  deficiency  of  appreciative  power,  ' 

,  I  am  free  to  confess  I  could  not  see  the 
'  great  merit  of  Tom’s  ]>ainting,  although  : 

the  imiHJtuous  little  artist  continued  to  insist 
I  on  its  having  the  most  favorable  place  in 
:  the  room. 

“  Don’t  you  sec,  my  very  dear  sir,”  he  | 

;  argued,  “  unless  you  get  tht;  light  in  that 
I  direction  you  miss  that  charming  eflect  in 
the  middle  distance  ?  ”  ' 

;  I  fancied  once  or  twice  I  saw  a  sly  smile  ■ 
lurk  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  or  twinkle 
I  in  the  eyes,  as  with  unwavering  goo<l  tern-  , 

,  j)er  and  jioliteness,  Mr.  Bouverie  replied,  —  i 
,  “  Verj'  tnie,  very  true  indee<l !  ”  i 

Having  dejwsitefl  my  precious  load,  I  ' 

I  was  about  to  retire,  when,  following  me  to  j 
the  dooi’,  he  said.  — 

!  “Don’t  forget  this  ilay  week,  the  24th.  I 
^  Don’t  be  later,  as  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  : 

I  an  end  ofthis,  —  settle  all  claims,  and  return  ! 

I  to  his  lonlship’s  to  superintend  the  hanging  i 
'  of  the  jiictures.  Good  day,  my  dear  sir;  | 

!  I  think  I  may  congratulate  //ou  beforehand  j 
I  on  the  sale  of  «//  your  pictures.” 

I  Sanguine  with  the  hojMi  which  these  , 

I  j)arting  words  raised,  1  returned  to  my 
I  studio,  more  enthusiastic  than  ever,  and  ' 

!  more  grateful,  if  possible,  to  my  good  fnend  i 
'  Charley,  who  had  afforded  me  the  op[)ortu-  i 
j  nity  of  establishing  such  a  valuable  eonnec-  I 
j  tion.  I 

Tlie  time  seemed  to  j)ass  slowly  until  the  | 

:  apjwinted  day,  and  being  pretty  well  left 
i  to  myself,  —  except  for  a  visit  or  two  from 
I  Tom  Farncombe,  who  called,  apparently, 

:  for  the  purpose  of  finding  fault  with  my 
I  works,  and  extolling  his  own,  —  had  plenty 
i  of  opportunities  for  indulging  in  those  de-  1 
lightfhl  ilreams  of  future  fame  and  compe-  j 
I  tence,  which  the  farewell  wonis  of  my  new  I 
friend  had  so  materially  encouraged.  ' 

I  I  had  had  one  or  two  misgivings  as  to  i 
I  the  ])rice  1  had  affixed  to  each  pictiu^.  Had  | 

I  I  asked  enough  V  Did  the  paintings  really  | 
possess  more  merit  than  I  had  modestly  be-  | 

lieved  ?  The  Marquis  of - was  a  stanch  j 

])atron  of  the  arts  I  had  always  heard,  and  I 
I  was  very  rich.  On  the  other  hand,  I  thought  | 
1  had  erred  perhaps  on  the  right  side,  and  i 
my  moderate  demands  might  all  the  more  1 
firmly  secure  a  patron,  when  he  found  works  i 
of  ability  or  promise  valued  at  a  reasonable  ! 
sum  by  the  artist.  | 

Yes,  altogether  I  had  acted  wisely  I  con¬ 
cluded,  and  I  busied  myself  -with  laying  in  | 
for  other  landscapes  from  tlie  sketches  beside  ' 
me.  j 

I  On  the  24th  I  determined  to  walk  quietly  | 
'  up  to  WimjKile  Street,  in  the  early  part  of  | 
I  the  day,  so  that  I  might  be  beforehand  with 
j  the  rest  of  my  brother-artists,  obtain  the  setr  I 
I  tienient,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Bouverie,  ibr  | 
I  the  accepted  pictures,  and  in  case  of  any  be-  j 
I  ing  rejected,  return  with  them  quietly  to  my  i 
studio.  i 

I  was  surprised,  therefore,  on  arriving  at 
the  address  to  find  that  the  others  had 
i  acted  apparently  ou  the  same  impulse  as 
myself,  for  T  found  the  door  open  and  the 
hall  full.  But  I  was  still  more  amazed 
when  I  found  that  they  were  engaged  in  a 
furious  altercation  with  the  landlady  of  the 
house.  Loudest  among  them  I  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  Tom  Famcoiuiie’s  violent  and  per-  i 
sistent  demand. 

i  “  But  where  is  Mr.  Bouverie  ?  I  insist  on  I 
‘  seeing  Mr.  Bouverie  !  ”  j 

I  “  Good  gracious,  gentlemen !  ”  cried  the  j 
!  landlady,  “  what  on  earth  is  the  good  of  ask-  | 
I  ing  me.^  How  should  I  know?  He  took  , 
I  my  ground-floor  front  for  a  week ;  said  he  | 
I  was  a  picture  dealer ;  and  left  for  Livcriiool  t 
I  four  days  ago,  taking  all  the  pictures  with  I 
!  liim.”  j 

j  “  Then,  by  Jove  1  ”  cried  Charley,  as  a 
i  new  light  suddenly'  flashed  upon  us,  “the  I 
i  fellow  ’s  a  swindler,  and  we  have  heen  \ 
\  done  !  ”  I 

I  “And  the  scoundrel,  by  this  time,”  ex-  j 
I  claims  another,  “  is  on  his  way  to  America,  ] 
I  and  all  the  paintings  with  him  1  ” 

I  “  But  did  he  leave  nothing  behind  him,  —  I 
I  a  letter,  or  a  paj)er,  or  anything  we  could  , 
1  trace  him  by  ?  ”  joined  in  a  third,  as  the  | 
I  recollection  of  hours  of  anxious  and  unremu-  i 
i  nerated  labor  probably  recurred  to  him.  I 
I  “  He  left  nothing  but  a  picture,”  replied  | 
I  the  landlady. 

I  “  A  picture  I  ”  yve  all  seemed  to  say  at  ' 
j  once.  I 

1  “  Yes,  sir ;  and  a  pleasanter  and  more  i 


honorable  gentleman  I  never  knew ;  for  he  ' 
not  only  paid  the  full  week  in  advance,  but  I 
at  j)arting  made  me  a  present  of  the  paint¬ 
ing  to  please  the  children.” 

“  Where  is  it  ?  ”  we  all  thundered  out. 

“In  the  parlor;  please,  gentlemen,  to 
step  in  and  look  at  it.”  • 

And  there,  hanging  alone  on  an  otherwise  ; 
bare  wall,  was  a  small  landscape.  — children,  ! 
figuK's,  fishing,  village  pool. 

“  Gentlenien,”  says  Charley,  gravely,  “  I  ! 
am  very  sorrv  for  all  of  us,  —  we ’ve  been 
shamefully  sold.  But,  Tom,”  he  adds,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  little  man,  who  yvas  standing  per¬ 
fectly  aghast,  “  I  am  most  sorry  for  you. 
That  syveet  thing  of  yours  is  n’t  good  enough 
even  to  be  —  stolen  !  ” 


BY  THE  -SEA.  I 

I  AST  night  i  watched  the  old  year  die,  — 

J  A  wind  swept  once  across  the  sky. 

That  seemed  to  me  his  parting  sigh  — 

The  tolling  ceased.  Then  weirdly  gay, 

The  bells  rang  forth  across  the  bay,  — 
Stealing  a  sea-charm  on  their  way, 

! 

An  echo  from  the  hollow  caves,  — 

A  thrill  of  music  from  the  waves, 

M  here  some  that  hear  shall  find  their  | 
graves ! 

These  changeful  bells,  I  whispered,  sure 
Most  like  some  cunning  overture,  ! 

Give  foretaste  what  we  must  endure  1  i 

O  young  babe  vear,  that  yet  shall  grow 
To  work  us  eitber  weal  or  woe  — 

’T  is  strange  that  men  should  hail  thee  so ! 

1 

O  dread,  mysterious  volume  sealed  — 

What  fateful  words  lie  there  concealed  —  j 
Not  till  the  end  to  be  revealed  —  j 

O  ship  that  sails  the  unknown  sea !  —  i 

We  guess  not  what  thy  freight  may  be —  j 
What  storms — what  shipwreck — none  j 
foresee !  i 


RANDOM  NOTES.  I 

Mu.  Fu.\xk  Fostek,  the  author  of  a  I 
great  many  unknown  books,  has  published  ! 
in  London  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  My  Re-  i 
view,”  in  which  he  attempts'  to  show  that  I 
cnticisui,  especially  literary  criticism,  does  i 
n’t  amount  to  much ;  but  at  the  end  of  his  j 
argument,  he  gives  a  list  of  his  own  writings, 
and  says  with  gigantic  simplicity  that  “  the 
above-named  Works  have  been  favorably 
reviewed  by  more  than  140  newspapers  and 
magazines !  ” 

—  As  History  repeats  itself,  so  do  great 
thoughts.  The  Suez  Canal  is,  after  all,  an  j 
English  idea,  three  hundred  vears  old. 

In  the  second  part  of  old  Christopher  i 
Marlowe’s  Tamburlaine  the  Great,  Tambur-  I 
laine  thus  delivers  himself : —  j 

“And  here,  not  far  from  Ale-xaislria,  | 

Wbeivas  the  Terrene  and  the  Ke<l  Sea  meet,  { 

Beioft  distant  less  than  full  one  hundred  leagues,  | 

1 1  meant  to  cut  a  channel  to  them  both,  i 

That  men  might  quickly  sail  to  India.” 

.9ct  K.,  Scene  S.  j 

—  Duelling  now  seems  to  be  getting  as  ! 
fashionable  in  Paris  as  it  was  in  me  days  of  j 
Louis  XHI.,  but  the  pelits  juexsieurs  of  the  ; 
present  generation,  unlike  their  ancestors,  ap-  i 
pear  to  take  scnqiulous  care  that  their  lives  j 
shall  not  be  endangered,  for  the  slightest  j 
scratch  with  the  point  of  a  duelling-sword  is  I 
now  considered  a  sufficient  atonement  for  the  \ 
most  atrocious  insult.  Until  very  recently  i 
the  duelling  mania  was  confined  to  the  rival  | 
writers  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  French  , 
press,  who  appeared  to  delight  in  mutually  I 
insulting  each  other  every  evening,  varied  \ 
occasionally  by  some  infamous  piece  of  bul-  ; 
lying  on  the  part  of  the  editor  of  the  Pays,  j 
But  the  malady  appears  to  be  spreading 
rapidly.  Hardly  a  week  now  passes  with¬ 
out  some  disgraceful  scene  taking  place 
cither  on  the  Boulevards,  or  in  some  public  | 
establishment  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  j 
audience;  followed,  of  course,  by  an  en-  | 
counter  at  Le  Vesinet  or  St.  (ierman-en- 
Laye,  and  a  condemnation  to  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  francs  —  which  seems  to  be  the  uni¬ 
form  price  for  a  box  on  the  cars  —  by  the  | 
Versailles  tribunal. 

The  armor-plated  knights  of  the  olden 
time  considered  it  the  height  of  chivalry  to 
die  for  a  fair  lady,  but  doubtlessly,  they  i 
would  not  feel  at  all  gratified  at  learning 
that  certain  of  their  descendants,  belonging 
to  the  best  families  in  France — who  glory 
in  the  fh  which  they  write  before  their 
name  —  consider  it  “  quelque  chose  de  tres- 
chic  ”  to  spit  each  other  at  Vesinet  for  the 


ht-nux  yeux  of  flortense  les  has  rouyes,  a 
dancing  celebrity  of  the  jardin  MabUle. 

— Tlie  secret  of  Grisi’s  long  supremacy  on 
the  stage  is  easily  solved.  It  was  in  a  com¬ 
bination  of  personal  and  physical  gifts  that 
no  other  artiste  ever  jiossessed  in  an  equal 
degree.  Pasta  was  more  sublime  at  moments, 
Persiani  was  more  effectual  and  refined  in 
her  vocalization,  Malibran  wa.s  more  start¬ 
ling  in  her  impulses,  Viardot  more  intensely 
dramatic,  Jenny  Lind  more  sensational  with 
her  four  high  notes,  Cornelie  Falcon  more 
touching,’  Sontag  more  brilliant;  but  for  the 
presentation  of  a  part  in  its  entireness,  for 
the  embodiment  of  powerful  emotion,  com¬ 
bined  with  beauty  of  person,  richness  and 
roundness  of  voice,  with  the  power  of  e.xer- 
cising  a  potent  spell  over  a  vast  auditorj', 
Grisi  has  never  been  surpassed.  Her  scales 
have  been  excelled,  her  intervals  have  been 
distanced,  her  shakes  have  been  articulated 
more  wondrously  by  other  vocalists ;  but  af¬ 
ter  citing  isolated  instances  of  superior  at¬ 
tributes  in  this  or  that  feature,  or  exactness 
of  e.xecution,  still,  with  a  vivid  recollection 
of  singers  of  even.-  country  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  we  can  recall  no  instance  of  a  pri- 
ma  donna  like  Grisi  for  the  general  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  lyric  theatre.  She  stood  the  wear 
and  tear  marvellously ;  she  was  alwavs  at 
her  post ;  no  singer  ever  had  less  apologies 
made  for  her  non-appearance.  She  bat¬ 
tled  for  hard  terms,  but  she  fulfilled  them 
conscientiously  and  honorably.  To  a  man¬ 
ager  she  was  invaluable ;  to  the  public  she 
was  always  the  welcome  idol.  She  outsang 
and  outlived  scores  of  rivals  who  fretted 
their  short  seasons,  but  who  could  not  cojje 
with  the  varied  repertoire  of  the  gifted 
Giulia  Grisi. 

—  They  ap])ear  to  be  unearthing  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  horrors  just  now  in 
France.  Besides  the  body  of  the  elder 
Kinck,  the  corpse  of  a  man  has  been  discov¬ 
ered  at  Levallois-Perret  with  one  leg  fidght- 
fully  mangled,  which  appears  to  have  bwn 
sawn  with  a  hand-saw.  It  is  also  stated  in 
one  of  the  Paris  papers  that  during  the 
works  of  demolition  rendered  necessary  by 
the  construction  of  a  new  street  in  the 
Quartier  Haint-Marcel,  a  cemetery  used  in 
the  days  of  the  &st  revolution  has  been  un¬ 
covered.  Among  other  human  remains  was 
found  a  remarkably  beautiful  head  of  a  wo¬ 
man  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation. 
The  fair  hair  still  adhering  to  the  skull 
be^s  the  coiffure  in  fashion  in  1 793  -  94,  with 
twisted  and  powdered  tresses.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  head  belonged  to  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  but  it 
is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  eyes  are 
covered  with  a  black  frontlet.  As  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  in  the  chTonicles  of  the  time  of 
any  one  among  those  executed  being  blind¬ 
folded  before  mounting  the  scaffold,  this  dis¬ 
covery  has  much  puzzled  the  workmen  who 
have  been  conducting  the  excavations.  Le 
RboeU  says  they  have  sent  the  head  to  M. 
Jules  Claretie,  who  has  made  the  customs 
and  particulars  of  the  Revolution  his  espe¬ 
cial  study,  on  the  chance  of  his  being  able  to 
solve  the  mystery  which  at  present  envel¬ 
ops  this  accidental  discovery. 

—  So  it  is  true  that  there  are  people  in 
Styria  who  eat  arsenic  as  the  Asiatic  cats 
opium  or  the  European  chews  tobacco  — 
as  a  matter  of  taste.  Travellers  had  asserted 
the  fact  though  the  learned  denied  it,  de¬ 
claring  that  the  white  substance  taken  tor  ar¬ 
senic  must  have  been  some  harmless  miner¬ 
al  like  chalk.  But  an  official  inquiry  has  been 
instituted,  and  seventeen  Styrian  physicians 
have  reported  upon  the  matter ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  truth  of  the  travellers’ 
stories.  There  are  people  who  take  doses 
varying  from  pellets  the  size  of  a  millet  to 
pills  the  size  of  a  pea,  of  various  kinds  of 
arsenic,  the  favorite  beinj  the  white  quality 
known  as  ratsbane.  They  will  take  it 
daily,  or  on  alternate  days,  or  twice  a  week, 
according  to  circumstances ;  generally  they 
abstain  from  the  luxury  at  the  time  of  new 
moon,  beginning  small  doses  with  the  young 
moon  and  increasing  them  to  a  maximum 
by  lull  moon.  Why  this  lunar  observance 
it  is  hard  to  guess,  unless,  as  they  profess 
that  the  arsenic  makes  them  strong  and 
healthy,  they  fancy  that  the  waxing  moon 
weakens  them  and  renders  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  restorative  necessarj’.  The 
nabit  is  most  commonly  found  among  the 
lower  orders;  and  it  begins  to  attack  the 
youth  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  tobacco 
taste  affects  our  youngsters.  Some  few  fe¬ 
males  are  fond  of  ratsbane,  but  its  patrons 
are  mostly  of  the  harder  sex.  The  regular 
consumers  live  to  good  ages,  and  are  strong, 
healthy,  and  courageous.  So  we  have  a 
proof  t^t  what  is  one  man’s  poison  is  an¬ 
other  man’s  food. 
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CHRISTMAS  CAROLS. 

The  children  sung  a  song  ‘his  Christmas 
morning, 

Mellow  and  clear,  outside  my  chamber 
door, 

W aking  me  softly  from  my  jdeasantdn'aming 
Of"  iinforgotten  Christmas  days  of  yon*. 

Sweetly  they  sung,  my  neighlwr’s  happy  cliil- 
dren,  — 

Two  merry  girls  and  one  glad-hearted  bi>y, 
Repeating  oft  their  song's  n'joicing  bur¬ 
den,  — 

“  On  Christmas  morn  the  angels  sing  for 
joy !  ” 

Sweetly  they  sung ;  but  ah !  their  cheerftd 
voices 

Broke  up  my  soul’s  deep  founts  of  hidden 
woe ; 

And  pressing  down  my  face  against  the  pil¬ 
low, 

1  let  the  bitter  torrent  overtlow. 

Missing  the  little  cliild  tliat  warbled  softly 
Two  years  ago  to-day  a  song  like  this. 
And  wKen  the  jojTal  melody  was  endinl. 
Held  up  her  sweet  mouth  tor  a  Christmas 
kiss. 

I  see  her  little  figure  standing  tiptoe. 

To  hang  her  dainty  stocking  on  the 
wall ;  — 

O  sinless  heart !  O  wrtect  faith  of  ehildliood. 
Believing  eveiytning  and  trusting  all ! 

Peace,  aching  heart !  O  let  me  trust  entirely, 
With  faith  and  strengtli  that  nothing  can 
destroy, 

Tliat  my  sweet  baby  is  among  the  angels, 
MTio,  on  this  Christmas  morning,  sing  for 

jo>'  * 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  (iOLDEN 
CANISTER. 

V’’OT  such  a  very  long  time  ago,  there 
j.  V  stood  in  a  certain  quarter  of  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  England  a  low,  long,  gable- 
roofe<l  house,  ailorned  Imtli  outside  and 
inside  with  much  cmious  wood-work  anti 
carving.  Long  narrow  windows,  encircled 
with  quaint  wooden  balconies,  over-shad¬ 
owed  one  another,  each  stoiy  protruding 
beyond  the  story  below,  while  on  a  wide 
black  Ircam  they  who  i-an  might  n*ad* 
“  Amour  avee  I^iiaulte.” 

But  verj-  few  [leople  ever  ran  |>ast  the 
sign  of  the  Golden  Canister,  .‘'trangers 
stood  to  ,'ulmire  this  relic  of  ditys  long  past, 
while  the  towns]»eople  lingered  alxmt  it, 
and  finally  saunt<‘red  in  to  have  a  chat  with 
Luke  Barton,  the  owner  of  the  shop  and  of 
its  valuable  stm-k  of  tea,  coffee,  and  spices. 
These  were  all  the  wares  that  the  Golden 
Canister  /nyj/f-ssed  to  sujiply,  though  frimi 
its  welUfilled  stort-s  you  might  likewise  ob¬ 
tain  figs,  raisins,  nuts,  honey,  and  like  deli¬ 
cacies.  For  such  common  neetissaries  as 
I'.acon,  cheese,  candles,  and  soap,  you  had 
to  go  elsewhere.  No  one  ever  s}K)ke  of 
Luke  Barton  as  a  grocer;  it  would  have 
been  looked  iijron  as  showing  a  want  of  due 
respect  and  consideration  to  one  who  was 
known  far  and  near  as  Mr.  Barton  of  the 
Golden  Canister,  —  nay,  whose  house  gentle¬ 
folks  from  all  ]>srts  had  come  to  sec  as  a 
•-•uriosity  tire  like  of  which  was  nt)t  often  to 
be  come  across. 

The  simple  townsfirlk  did  well  to  show 
pride  in  tne  old  house.  And  they  could 
hardlj  have  felt  more  pride  than  they  <lid 
had  it  been  one  where  princes  had  sizhed 
and  sued  in  vain ;  where  proud  beauties 
had  held  revel,  had  despaired,  Ireen  courted, 
neglected,  and  fJrrgotten.  But  our  storj'  has 
to  <lo  with  none  of  these;  it  only  pretends 
to  recount  the  sim]>le  every-day  me  of  tliose 
who  dwelt  there,  and  who  livM,  and  loved, 
and  plaved  out  their  little  tragedy  with  as 
much  gladness  and  bitterness  of  heart  as 
•lid  those  courtly  dames,  although  th<“ir  joys 
and  griets  were  all  unheeded  by  the  inanv- 
who  sighi-d  to  know  the  bygone’ histories  of 
the  great  and  noble,  forgetting  that  the  nat¬ 
ural  cravings  and  disappointments  of  men 
and  women  have  been  in  all  ages  pretty 
much  the  same. 

At  the  Golden  Canister  livtsl  Luke  Bar¬ 
ton  ;  his  wife,  Lettice  ;  Leonard,  their  son ; 
and  Phyllis,  the  only  child  of  Luke’s  brother, 
left  an  orplian  from  her  babyhood.  That 
he  should  live  until  Leonard  made  Phyllis 
his  wife,  and  the  young  pair  took  poss(*8sion 
of  the  Golden  Canister,  was  the  grand  wish 
of  Luke’s  heart.  And  there  seemed  everv 
prospect  that  his  desire  would  be  gratified. 
Leonard  was  now  twenty-three,  and  as 
Luke  himself  had  come  into  the  business  at 


that  age,  he  determined  that  next  Christmas 
D.ay  (which,  too.  was  his  own  birthday)  he 
would  prosent  his  son  with  a  similar  gift  to 
what  he  had  then  received  himself,  counsel¬ 
ling  the  young  man  to  marry  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  and  Lettice  would  then  retire 
into  private  life,  feeling  that  they  had  done 
their  duty  in  jiroviding  fitting  represcntii- 
tives  to  keep  iq)  tlie  reputation  anil  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Golden  Canister. 

Now,  one  of  the  (lolden  Canister’s  great 
features  was  its  oiien-handed  and  hearty 
hospitality.  Everybody  found  a  welcome 
there  the  whole  year  round.  But  if  there 
was  one  time  more  than  another  when  tlie 
spirit  of  chcerv  liberality  rau  riot,  it  was  at 
Christmas,  'flic  travidler  or  stranger  who, 
for  the  first  time,  saw  the  merry  season  kept 
there,  sigheil  to  think  of  the  years  he  had 
lived  without  knowing  fully  what  fuu  and 
jollity  meant.  No  sooner  had  December  .set 
in  than  the  bustle  and  business  began  ;  and 
what  with  the  cakes  and  the  minee-meat. 
the  stoning  of  raisins  and  chopping  of 
ap]>les  and  suet,  there  were  no  idle  hands 
at  the  sign  of  the  (ioldeu  Canister.  In  the 
shop  they  wen*  just  as  busv;  for  on  the 
Saturday  before  Christmas  Day  began  the 
jiresentation  of  Christmas  boxes  to  the  ••oun- 
try  eui’tomers;  and  this  was  done  with  no 
sparing  irand.  Each  parcel  of  raisins,  al- 
mond.s,  figs,  or  whatever  was  eonsiderod 
most  approjiriate  or  acceptable,  was  g:iven 
to  its  proper  recipient  by  Luke  himself,  who 
accompanied  the  gift  with  a  hearty  shake 
of  the  hand,  and  A  meny  Christmas  to 
you  and  yours  !  ” 

Tlien,  on  Christmas  Eve,  all  the  custom¬ 
ers  and  old  «le|H;ndants  came  uj)  to  n*ceive 
their  gifts.  —  the  widows  of  former  servants 
getting  their  Christmas  dinners,  while  the 
townsj)Cople  thronged  on  all  sides  until  the 
assistants  (and  their  hel|x.‘rs  on  tliis  siK'cial 
<K*easion)  seemed  to  have  si-aieely  time  to 
breathe.  This  |X)sition  of  things  seemcKl  to 
be  exaggerated  by  their  knowing  that  the>- 
had  to  shut  up  by  eight  o’clock,  and  get  all 
ready  for  the  dance,  which  had  been  given 
then-  cveiy  Christmas  Eve  for  forty  years ; 
and  any  on-lookor  would  have  wondered 
how  they  i-onld  possibly  find  strength  to  go 
thnmgh  all  thost*  n-cls  and  country  dances 
which  it  was  eonsideivd  necessary  to  execute 
on  the  occasion. 

Most  |)eopIe  knew  that  this  was  the  last 
time  Luke  woulil  j»reside  as  master  of  the 
feast,  for  he  had  sjatken  freely  of  his  hojie 
that  by  tliis  time  next  year  Leonanl  would 
lie  married,  and  reign  in  his  stead;  and  he 
chuckled  over  the  idea  of  standing  idly  by, 
and  seeing  how  the  young  folks  would  man¬ 
age  matters.  *•  None  so  ditl'erent,  I  warrant,” 
was  his  self-eon"ratulatorv  expression,  add¬ 
ing  eonlicU-ntially,  “  ITiyllis  is  the  wife’s 
right  hand  ” ;  tin;  jH-rson  who  was  to  lie  mis- 
tre.ss  in  place  of  Lettice  Barton  being  thus 
clearly  signified. 

Now,  surely,  this  near  approach  of  their 
felicity  shtmld  have  made  Phvllis  and  Leon- 
aril  very  happy.  But  no,  'I’hey  seemed  by 
mutual  consent  to  avoid  each  other;  or  ifby 
chance  they  were  thrown  together,  Phyllis 
was  silent  and  Leonard  was  embarrassed. 
Hiere  had  been  a  time  when  the  clay  was 
not  long  enough  for  all  they  had  to  talk 
about.  But  that  time  was  apparently  for- 
'jfotten  by  Leonanl,  while  bitterly  did  Phvl¬ 
lis  recall  the  memory  of  a  joy  dejiarted  foi^ 
ever.  And  even  now,  though  she  is  stand¬ 
ing  in  her  own  little  nxtm,  contemplating  a 
beautifully  worked  muslin  dn*ss,  such  as 
Lady  Grace  might  have  envied,  the  tears 
fill  lier  eyes.  At  length  she  buries  her  face 
ill  her  hands,  and  gives  vent  to  the  grief 
which  has  all  day  long  been  lying  heavily  at 
her  heart.  What  could  be  the  reason  of 
Leonard’s  altered  manner  towards  her? 
For  the  last  two  months  he  had  been  like  a 
difl'erent  lieing.  ’Fliey  had  had  no  quarrel 
of  any  kind,  but  suddenly  he  seemed  to  grow 
cold  and  indifferent ;  then  had  come,  on  Ids 
part,  bursts  of  tenderness  such  as  .she  had 
never  seen  before.  And  these  outbreaks 
would  be  followed  by  fits  of  gloom  and  irri¬ 
tability,  and  then  he  would  go  out  and  re¬ 
main  until  verv  late,  and  next  morning  be 
distant  and  silent,  and  tty  to  avoid  her  in 
every  way.  Where  could  he  go?  He  was 
always  leaving  about  eight  ami  never  re¬ 
turning  until  past  twelve  or  one  o’clock.  If 
it  was,  as  he  said,  to  have  a  rubber  with 
some  men,  why  did  he  take  such  pains  to. 
I  look  his  best  ?  It  could  never  1)e  for  men 
that  he  was  always  putting  on  new  neckties, 
and  speaking  sharply  if  his  shirts  were  not 
got  u|)  to  his  liking. 

Without  anv  acknowledged  engagement 
between  Phvllis  and  Leonard,  they  had 
drifted  into  Itwking  upon  each  other  in  the 
same  light  as  everj’lwdy  else  looked  upon 
them,  that  is,  as  affianced  man  and  wife,  and 
until  this  doubt  had  crept  in,  Phyllis,  in  the 


contentment  of  perfect  happiness,  had  never 
asked  herself  what  Leonard  was  to  her. 
But  now  she  j>ut  the  iiuestlon  to  her  heart, 
and  it  answered  —  her  life,  her  Iiojk*,  the 
one  man  she  had  ever  loved,  or  ever  could 
love.  Ami  what  if  he  had  ceas**d  to  care 
for  her,  and  she  had  lost  him?  O  no! 
no  1  ”  she  cried  aloud  in  her  misery,  as  she 
sank  down  and  prayed  that,  no  matter  what 
she  might  suffer,  what  troubles  and  trials 
she  might  have  to  bear,  she  ndght  still  kee]) 
Leonartl’s  love  and  become  his  wife.  Tlien 
hearing  the  clock  strike  eight,  and  the  draw¬ 
ing  on  of  the  shutters  preparatt-ry  to  closing, 
she  rose  hastily,  bathed  her  face,  and  ran 
down  stairs  to  snj)erintend  the  lighting-up 
of  the  dancing-room  and  the  final  adjustment 
of  the  decorations  of  evergreens,  holly,  and 
misletoe,  because,  as  her  aunt  declared,  “  the 
young  men  could  never  be  satisfieil  things 
were  right  unless  Phyllis  was  head  and 
chief.”  This  was  true,  for  from  the  gray¬ 
headed  managing-man,  with  a  wife  and  five 
cluldren,  down  to  old  deaf  Dick,  the  cellar- 
m.an,  they  were  all  Phyllis’s  devoted  slaves, 
challenging  any  one  to  name  a  fain-r  lx*auty, 
and  pn>claiming  her  gentleness  and  goodness 
whenever  a  chance  presented  it.self.  Had 
her  intended  husband  Ik-cii  any  other  than 
Leonard,  though  he  ndght  be  heir  to  all  the 
estates  around,  they  would  have  mianimous- 
ly  declared  him  unworthy  of  a  bride  a'oout 
whom  each  told  some  tale  of  gentle  thought 
and  womanly  tenderness. 

But  Leonanl  in  their  esteem  ranked  with 
Phyllis ;  so  the.  men  who  envieil  him  only 
equalleii  their  women  folk,  who  envied  her, 
ami  they  hml  both  in  the  end  to  rejoice  that 
fate  had  decided  that  this  |)orfeet  j>air  shoidd 
mate  together. 

If  on  tlds  day  ))<K>r  Phyllis's  heart  hail 
lK*en  sore  and  heavy,  .-•■he  had  not  been  the 
onl\  one  to  stdfer.  Lauinard,  on  his  ]>art, 
had  not  known  one  minute’s  jHiaee,  anil  he 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  found  lumself 
alone  and  able  to  look  as  dejected  and  mis¬ 
erable  as  he  felt.  •*  What  can  1  do  ?  ”  he 
muttered  half  aloud.  “I  never  will  go 
through  such  another  day,  1  am  determined. 
While  people  wero  congratulating  me,  1  felt 
and  looked  like  a  euljirit.  And  why  ?  Be¬ 
cause  1  cannot  .Tcee|)t  the  wifi-  my  father 
has  [inivided  for  me.  Is  that  a  crime?  Is 
a  man  to  hang  his  head,  and  lie  ashamed  to 
look  np,  iK'eause  he  finds  it  inqiossible  to 
control  his  feelings  and  art'ections?  Of 
course,  when  I  knew  no  hetter,  1  fancied  I 
loved  Phyllis ;  but  now  I  would  not,  1  could 
not,  marry  her.  And  she  ?  I  know  she 
think's  she  cares  for  me,  but  that  is  not  love. 
It  would  be  inqiossible  for  a  nature  like 
Phyllis’s  to  ti-el  for  any  man  what  Norah 
feels  fin-  me.  She  would  1h*  a  little  low- 
spirited  for  a  day  or  two,  and  thi-n  she’d  re- 
menilier  the  cabbages  wanted  pickling,  the 
jam  wanted  reboiling,  and  her  domestic 
duties  would  greatly  counteract  any  grief 
she  might  feel ;  but  Norah  would  break  her 
heart.  She  .says  if  .she  thought  the  man  she 
gave  her  love  to  did  not  return  it,  she  should 
die.  — the  very  idea  would  kill  her.  My  fa¬ 
ther  and  motlier  must  love  her.  She  would 
win  any  |ier8on’s  love,  only  I  cannot  bear  to 
disapjioint  the  dear  old  smds,  who.se  hearts 
are  set  ii^ion  h.aving  Phyllis  fiir  a  daughter. 
How  1  wish  1  had  uot  let  it  go  on  so  long ! 
1  never  susjiected  that  the  old  man  had 
talked  so  ojienly  of  giving  up  the  busi¬ 
ness  ;  but  I  won’t  dance  with  Phyllis ;  peo- 
|ile  sha’  n’t  say  I  deceived  them  that  tiir,  and 
she’s  sure  to  get  plenty  of  partners.  1  siq>- 
jK)se  I  hare  kept  other  fellows  aivay  from 
her.  Well,  they  can  come  forwanl  now ;  she 
will  get  a  better  match  than  I,  for  of  course 
she’ll  marry,  —  at  least,  1  wish  her  to.” 

Now  Leonard  was  deceiving  himseltj  as 
he  hail  been  doing  ever  since  the  little  old- 
fa.shioned  theatre  ojiened  fiir  the  winter  sea¬ 
son  with  several  distinguished  stars  fhim 
London,  and  among  them  Miss  Norali 
Churchill.  Of  course,  he  went,  witli  all  the 
other  j-oung  men,  to  see  the  fascinating  ac¬ 
tress,  who,  as  report  said,  hail  driven  all  the 
young  aristocrat  in  London  to  desjieration. 
.i\nd  though  it  seemed  wonderful  that  one  so 
sought  after  sliould  consent  to  leave  all  this 
homage  in  onler  that  she  might  charm  the 
humbler  haJ/itut's  of  a  countrj-  theatre,  very 
soon  the  most  sceptical  believed  tlie  tale ; 
for  whether  in  tragedy,  comedy,  or  burlcs(]ue, 
Miss  Norah  was  equally  attractive. 

The  very  first  night  Leonard  went  to  tlie 
theatre  Dick  Tatton  declared  she  never 
took  her  eyes  off  him  ;  and  though  Leonard 
laughed  at  Dick  for  being  such  a  fool  as  to 
say  so,  yet  he  went  the  next  night,  and  the 
next,  until  shortly  after  a  lady  offered  to 
introduce  him. 

The  result  was  that  he  forgot  his  father 
and  mother’s  wishes,  forgot  Phyllis  even, 
and  was  resolved,  whatever  came,  if  his  idol 
would  but  condescend  to  accept  him,  that 
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she  should  become  his  wife,  and  reign  queen 
at  the  Golden  Canister.  While  he  was  witli 
his  enslaver,  the  task  seemed  ea.s^’  enough ; 
but  when  absent  from  her,  he  decidedly  felt 
his  courage  fail  everv  time  he  wanted  to  tell 
his  jiarents  that  he  found  he  could  no  longer 
love  Pliyllis.sufliciently  to  make  her  his  wife, 
and  that  his  ehoice  had  fallen  upon  another. 
And  when  thev  would  ask  who  that  other 
was,  what  coufdhc  say?  Ah  !  that  was  the 
true  secret  which  tied  Leonard’s  tongue; 
for  Luke  Barton  and  Ids  wife  were  proud 
folk,  and  held  strong  prejudices  against 
every  girl  who  was  not  hedged  in  by  wati-h- 
ful  relations  and  proprieties,  such  as  iH-fitted 
the  maidenly  state.  All  those  who  exhib¬ 
ited  their  charms  publicly  fiir  gain,  they 
sweeningly  placed  under  one  category, 
whetlier  the  boards  they  tnxl  belonged  to  the 
ojiera-house  of  a  city  or  the  booth  of  a  coun¬ 
try  fair.  And  if  they  ever  spoke  of  these 
beings,  who  had  almost  a  different  nature 
from  their  own,  it  was  with  a  pity  more  akin 
to  scorn  than  to  love.  The  task  was  thus 
no  easy  one,  and  most  men  would  have 
shrunk  before  they  communicated  a  fact 
which  Leonard  knew  would  embitter  his 
Jiarents’ old  age.  At  first,  Phyllis  had  been 
Ids  principal  obstacle ;  how  should  he  tell 
her  ?  how  would  she  take  it  ?  But  while  he 
was  considering  these  things,  Phvllis  had 
grown  silent  and  distant,  and  had  latterly 
avoided  him.  It  was  evident  that  she  had 
never  cared  for  him,  so  that  maile  one  part 
of  the  business  easier.  However,  it  was  no 
use  bothering  his  head  any  more.  Tell  them 
he  must,  for  the  company  of  the  Theatn* 
Royal  had  left  for  a  neighboring  town,  and 
Norah  had  Avritten,  giving  Leonard  a  full 
descrijition  of  the  reception  she  had  met  with 
from  the  officers  quartered  there.  So  now 
there  was  added  to  Leonard’s  other  distrac¬ 
tions,  the  fear  lest  some  rival  should  steal 
this  jewel,  which  he  felt  all  the  world  must 
be,  like  himself,  longing  to  jiossess. 

While  Leonard,  thus  worried  and  per¬ 
plexed,  is  obliged  to  go  down  stairs,  and  try 
to  wear  a  jilensant  smile  on  his  face,  and 
listen  to  the  goixl  wishes  and  mal  apropos 
congratulations  of  the  fast-arriving  guests, 
let  us  say  a  few  words  aliout  the  cause  of  his 
ilistraction,  —  Norah  C'hurehill.  Her  real 
name  wiis  Eleanor  Church,  but  from  her 
childhooil  she  hail  lieen  taught  that  the  less 
she  had  to  say  about  the  realities  of  her  life 
the  Ix'tter. 

Mrs.  Churchill  had  talked  so  mueh  and  so 
frequently  liefore  her  daughter  of  their  lietter 
days,  when  they  mixed  with  the  jiroudest  of 
the  land,  that  Norah  tried  to  lielieve  that 
something  of  the  kind  must  have  existed 
before  her  wretched  chililhood  began,  since 
which  time  they  had  had  no  certain  means 
of  subsistence.  During  the  last  few  years 
they  had  Ih-cii  much  better  off,  but  it  was 
all  through  Norah’s  exertions.  She  was 
ijiuck  ami  clever,  and  though  perhaps  never 
likely  to  make  a  name  in  the  theatrical  world, 
she  was  almost  certain,  as  long  as  her 
pretty  face  and  jiiquant  manner  lasted,  to  be 
able  til  make  enough  to  snpixirt  herself  and 
her  mother.  Before  these  tmarms  failed  she 
hoiK*d  to  secure  an  eligible  marriage. 

For  Leonard  Barton  she  eai-ed  nothing 
e.xcejit  in  so  far  as  all  ailmiration  grati¬ 
fied  her ;  but  Mrs.  Chun-hill  warmly  advo¬ 
cated  the  cause  of  the  first  man  who  had 
ever  offered  anything  when  he  had  any¬ 
thing  to  offer.  She  accordingly  urged  Norali 
to  consider  whether  she  had  not  better  secure 
this  chance.  'I'lie  Bartons,  she  heard,  were 
very  wealthy  jK'ople,  and  Ijconard  an  only- 
son.  But  Norah  was  not  anxious  to  seal  her 
fate.  She  laughed  at  the  prosjiect  of  settling 
down  in  a  remote  country  town,  with  what 
she  termed  a  goml-looking  bumpkin,  and  said 
that  some  much  more  tempting  bait  must  be 
oflered  liefore  she  consented  to  forego  the 
charms  of  her  jirolbssion.  Mrs.  Churchill, 
however,  was  not  so  certain  about  the  policy 
of  giving  up  this  substance  for  a  shadow, 
and  she  felt  that  at  least  it  would  be  pru¬ 
dent  to  hold  him  on  fur  a  time.  So  it  was 
the  mother  who  managed  that  Leonard  should 
never  leave  witliout  an  cngiigcment  to  come 
again ;  it  was  she  who  told  him  of  the  splen¬ 
did  oilers  Norah  hiul  received,  and  hinted  at 
the  change  which  lately  she  hail  observed  in 
the  dear  girl’s  ^lirits.  All  very  wrong,  no 
doubt,  but  Mrs.  Churchill  only  did  what  many 
a  woman  with  far  less  excuse  often  tries  to 
do.  She  strove  to  secure  a  comfortable  home 
and  well-toxlo  husband  for  her  daughter, 
although  she  knew  well  that  her  heart  was  not 
in  his  keeping.  'Fhirtv  years  of  shift,  deceit, 
poverty,  and  debt  tend  to  make  peoiile  some¬ 
what  hazy  in  their  notions  ofindiviaual  right 
and  wrong.  As  long  as  Norah’s  welfare  was 
secured,  Leonard’s  happiness  was  a  very 
secondary  consideration  to  Mrs.  Churchill. 

So  it  happened  that  while  Luke  and  Let¬ 
tice  Barton  were  making  plans  to  surprise 
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their  son  by  jiiviup;  up  to  hiin  the  entire  | 
charge  and  unreserved  profits  of  the  (iolden  j 
Canister,  and  wliile  Phyllis  was  trying  to  | 
keep  down  her  bitter  tears  at  her  lover’s  al-  \ 
tered  manner,  and  Leonard  was  annoyed  and  ; 
irritated  because  jKJople  woul4  keei)  con-  , 
gratulating  him  on  an  event  which  he  had 
decided  sliould  never  take  place,  Mrs.  1 
Churchill  was  inducing  Korah  to  write  to 
Leonard  in  the  hoi)e  that  jealousy  would  in-  , 
duce  him  to  ]>ro|>osi‘  an  immediate  marriage, 
in  which  case  she  might  talk  her  dauglrter  i 
into  accepting  the  offer.  She  was  vexed  • 
with  Norah  for  laughing  at  j)oor  Leonard’s  I 
passionate  declarations,  and  soundly  rated  I 
ner  for  making  fun  of  him  before  her  new 
admirer.  Captain  Sutherland.  But  the  ser-  j 
monizing  had  little  effect  upon  Norah,  who 
wrote  the  letter,  and  meeting  the  gallant 
captain  on  her  way  to  post  it,  disjjlayed  to 
his  view  the  bulky  epistle,  calhng  it  a 
sugarj’  SO])  ”  for  “  Figs,”  by  which  name  ; 
she  distinguished  Leonard  among  her  more  i 
aristocratii-  admirers. 

But  all  this  is  unknown  to  Leonard,  who  : 
on  the  evening  of  the  dance  feels  almost  jeal-  | 
ous  of  the  admiration  pale  Phyllis  is'  attract-  | 
ing,  thinking  how  far  outshone  she  and  all  , 
the  pretty  girls  there  would  be  if  his  bright-  : 
eyed,  caj)tivating  Norah  were  present.  I 
The  music  strikes  up,  the  dancing  begins,  j 
Leonard  choosing  for  his  |)artner  the  ehlest  | 
Miss  Tatton.  Phyllis  waited  until  then,  j 
and.  after  that  Leonar<l  ha*!  no  mort?  embar-  ' 
rassment,  for  before  each  dance  ended  she  i 
had  provided  a  partner  lor  the  next,  so  that  ; 
supper-time  arrived,  and  not  once  ha<l  the  j 
two  spoken  to  each  other.  | 

In  the  excitement  nobody  present  noticed  : 
it,  or,  if  they  did,  they  fancied  that  this  had  - 
been  arranged  lietween  them.  At  eleven  ' 
o’clock  it  was  the  custom  to  have  “  Tlie  1 
'friumph,”  led  off  by  Luke  Barton  and  his  i 
wife,  and  as  each  couple  there  were  secure  I 
of  sitting  together  at  supper,  and  being  able  i 
as  the  clock  struck  twelve  to  wish  one  an-  j 
other  “  A  merry  Christmas  ”  first,  the  en-  ! 
gagements  for  this  dance  were  generally  maile  I 
very  early  in  the  evening.  No  man  thought  i 
of  asking  Phyllis  ;  of  course,  she  and  Leon-  ! 
ard  would  go  in  together,  as  they  hail  always  j 
done.  So  the  tune  began  and  the  iilaces  I 
were  taken,  and  Leonard  lingered,  not 
knowing  what  to  do.  He  saw  that  no  one 
else  intended  to  claim  Phyllis,  yet  this  was 
the  very  dance  he  had  most  wished  to  avoid. 

I  lowever,  it  was  of  no  use  hesitating,  —  they 
were  nearly  the  last  couple  left.  So  he 
walked  up  to  Phyllis,  whose  face  had  a 
brighter  color  in  it,  and  whose  eyes  sparkled 
more  than  he  had  ever  seen  them  do  before, 
as  he  said  to  her,  — 

“  Phyllis,  will  you  dance  with  me  V  ” 

“  No,  Leonard,”  she  replied. 

Could  that  be  Phyllis  speaking  so  harshly 
and  looking  so  defiantly  at  him  ?  was  the  i 
thought  that  flashed  across  him. 

“  Come,  come,  vou  two,”  called  out  Luke  | 
from  the  end  of  the  room.  “  You  need  not 
be  keeping  everybody  waiting  now.  J  ’ll  | 
warrant  you  ’ll  have  |)lenty  of  time  together  ; 
in  the  next  fifty  years  tor  all  you ’ve  got  to  i 
say.” 

“  I  think  we  had  best  dance  togeth»*r,  i 
Phyllis,”  said  Leonard.  “  I  don’t  wish  to  i 
hurt  my  father  and  mother  to-night.”  Phyl-  ! 
lis  rose  reluctantly.  j 

“  I ’m  Sony-  to  force  myself  on  you,”  con-  ! 
tinned  Leonard,  more  nettled  by  PhylKs’s  iu- 
difl'ereuce  tl»an  he  cared  to  own. 

“  I  am  sorr^'oii  should  have  any  occasion  ' 
to,”  retimned  Phyllis,  her  gentle  nature  fair-  ' 
Iv  roused.  “  It  is  quite  time  uncle  and  aunt 
sliould  be  told  how  they  annoy  us  by  cou])-  i 
ling  our  names  together.” 

Leonard  had  no  time  to  reply  to  this,  or 
he  would  have  liked  to  return  a  bitter  an¬ 
swer  ;  for  though  he  had  been  daily  longing 
for  some  word  which  would  give  him  reason 
to  say  to  his  parents  that  Phyllis  and  he  had 
agreed  that  a  marriage  between  them  would 
not  give  ha])piness  to  either,  he  felt  quite 
injured  and  angry  now  that  she  had  said 
something  to  this  effect.  But  why  ?  Simply 
because  Leonard  Barton  had  always  been  the 
darling,  the  idol  of  his  father  and  mother,  and 
of  the  whole  household  of  the  Golden  Canis¬ 
ter.  ilver)'  one  of  them  gave  up  to  his 
wishes,  and  panipereil  Ids  slightest  whim. 
Until  the  present  time,  he  scarcely  knew 
what  it  was  to  have  an  ungratified  wish. 
No  one  thwarted  him ;  no  one  opposed  him  ; 
everybody  lauded  his  generosity  and  his 
sweet  disposition, — two  qualities  often  found 
in  those  who  have  tlieir  entire  will  in  every¬ 
thing.  Not  that  Leonard  was  unamiable. 
On  the  contrary,  his  disposition  was  excel¬ 
lent.  But  he  needed  a  great  deal  of  whole¬ 
some  disappointment,  and  roughing  with 
people  who  did  not  care  for  him  nor  his  feel¬ 
ings,  before  he  could  reach  anything  like  the 
standard  of  even  common  eveiy-day  perfec¬ 


tion.  lie  loved  Phyllis  and  his  father  and  [ 
mother  dearly,  but  to  give  up  anything  he  j 
had  set  his  heart  upon  for  their  sakes  never  1 
entered  his  mind.  Up  to  the  time  he  met 
Norah  Churchill,  he  was  content  to  accept  , 
Phyllis’s  love,  to  bestow  an  occasional  caress 
u|)on  her,  and  to  talk  all  day  of  himself  and 
his  plans  to  the  most  patient  listener  man  | 
ever  Invd. 

Norah  soon  saw  thixjugh  him,  and  by  Jilay- 
ing  with  his  selfishness  ami  i  anity,  secured  | 
to  herself  a  thorough  shu  e,  to  whom  her  ' 
every  cajirice  was  law,  to  whom  afniwn  w’as 
misery,  and  an  endearment  a  feverish  excite¬ 
ment  too  uncertain  to  lie  called  happiness.  ' 
She  used  to  deelare  — 

“  If  the  boy  had  not  been  sjsnled  he  : 
would  be  jierfect,  his  real  nature  is  so  good 
as  often  to  ]iut  mine  to  the  blush  for  the  ' 
artifices  and  deceitful  make-lK>lieves  I  must 
1ki  up  to.  I  shall  never  get  any  one  more  ! 
useful  in  praetising  my  jiarts  with.”  she  I 
would  laughingly  say,  “  and  if  I  had  but  an  ! 
audienee  when  I  am  jilaying  love-making 
with  him,  what  a  furore  I  should  create  !  ” 

It  was  for  this  one  that  Leonard  Barton  ! 
on  Christmas  morning  cut  his  old  father  and  ! 
mother  to  the  heart,  made  the  girl  who.se  j 
very  light  of  life  he  seemed  to  have  become  ' 
pray  to  God  to  let  her  die  rather  than  en-  ! 
dure  the  misery  of  knowing  that  the  love  | 
she  had  so  long  looked  upon  as  her  own  was  [ 
given  to  another.  j 

'Fhe  scene  had  taken  place  before  church-  i 
time.  Luke  could  not  go  and  say  his  prayers,  ! 
feeling  at  ])eace  with  all  the  world,  after  it. 
No ;  he  was  not  at  peace  with  his  only  child ;  | 
and  he  had  nothing  but  bitter  hatred  in  his  I 
heart  for  this  strange  woman,  who  had  en-  \ 
snared  his  boy’s  weak  love,  and  who,  in  his  ' 
hot  wrath,  he  called  a  painted  Jezebel,  who  I 
should  never  disgrace  the  honest  name  of 
Barton.  Then  Leonard  blazed  up,  saying 
that  his  father  might  rejiroach  him  as  he 
liked,  but  that  not  even  his  father  shouUl  in 
his  hearing  utter  a  wonl  against  her.  He 
defied  him  or  the  whole  world  to  prevent  his 
marry  ing  a  girl  who,  no  one  could  say,  was 
less  pure  and  good  than  his  own  mother. 
When  further  on  Luke  declared  that  Phyllis 
had  l)een  deceived  and  insulted,  and  that 
therefore  Leonard  must  make  her  his  wife, 
the  young  man  took  a  bitter  oath  that  to  his 
dying  day  he  would  never  ask  Phyllis  to 
marry  him. 

So  all  at  once  a  great  cloud  seemed  to 
have  settled  over  the  hajipy  household.  'Flie 
servants  went  about  silent,  and  hushed  their 
mirth,  because  something  (they  knew  not 
what)  had  gone  wrong  with  master  and  mis¬ 
tress.  Leonanl,  without  a  word,  saddled 
his  horse  and  went  off,  not  to  return  until 
late  in  the  day.  Luke  paced  the  .-room  in 
gloomy  revery,  while  his  wife  watched  him 
terrified  and  oppressed  .vith  fear  for  him,  for 
her  boy,  and  for  Phyllis,  who,  locked  into 
her  little  chamber,  shed  tears  of  grief  and 
despair.  In  all  England  surely  there  was 
no  more  miserable  day  spent  than  -within 
the  walls  of  the  Golden  Canister. 

Towards  evening,  Luke  went  to  his  niece 
and  said, — 

“  Phyllis,  though  in  name  you  may  never 
1)0  my  daughter,  you  are  and  ever  will  be 
that  in  my  heart;  tell  me  oi)enly,  child, 
yoim  wishes,  and  how  Ix-st  I  can  try  to  com¬ 
fort  you.” 

Then  Phyllis  sunk  down  by  the  old  man’s 
side  and  sobbed  out, — 

“By  not  l)eing  hard  against  him,  uncle, 
and  not  letting  us  be  much  talked  about.” 

;  At  first,  Luke  would  not  listen,  and  poured 
:  fortb  many  a  violent  threat  against  Leonanl. 
i  but  in  the  end  he  became,  softened,  loving 
■  Phyllis  none  the  less,  for  every  excuse  her 
i  love  offered  found  an  echo  in  his  own  heart. 

I  His  j)ride  understootl  hers,  and  rebelled 
1  sorely  against  her  lieing  made  the  subject 
of  .a^nine  days’  gossin.  Lettice  was  called 
in,  and  it  was  decided  that  she  should  take 
Phyllis  to  the  house  of  a  distant  relative, 
where  she  could  remain  until  matters  were 
i  more  settled. 

I 

!  It- 

Fortunately,  in  some  case,  we  little  know 
I  what  our  neighbors  think  and  say  of  us,  else 
we  should  be  much  surprised  to  find  that 
'  many  of  those  “  household  skeletons  ”  which 
'  we  have  covered  up  carefully,  and  locked  up 
I  almost  in  our  own  breasts,  are  dragged  out 
j  and  daunted  at  the  mere  niention  of  our 
I  names.  Oftenest  it  is  only  at  the  near  ap- 
;  proach  of  ourselves,  or  one  of  our  family, 
that  the  voices  are  hushed  that  were  crying 
I  shame,  or  woe,  or  wonder.  Tliey  say,  with 
!  a  pitying  smile,  “  The  poor  things  fancy  no 
I  one  knows  anything  of  the  matter  but  them- 
:  selves.” 

I  So  Luke  Barton  hugged  the  idea  that  he 
I  had  completely  cheated  the  whole  town, 
i  when  he  told  them  that  he  did  not  think. 


after  all,  that  he  should  give  up  just  yet ; 
that  Leonard  wanteil  to  see  a  little  more  of 
the  world  before  he  settled  down ;  and  that 
as  the  Golden  Canister  was  but  a  dull  place 
tijr  a  young  girl,  he  had  sent  Phyllis  off  on 
a  visit.  ll)e  old  man  plumed  himself  on 
the  clevernes.s  and  tact  which  had  prevented 
peo])le  from  asking  him  awkward  (jiiestions. 
Every  night  he  and  his  wife  congratulated 
each  other  on  the  wonderful  way  in  which 
they  had  escaped  la-ing  made  the  talk  of  the 
|)lace.  Surely  it  was  a  merciful  kindness 
that  blinded  the  good  old  couj)le  to  the  fact 
that  the  whole  circumstances  were  in  every 
jKTson’s  mouth  for  miles  round,  that  half  the  ' 
|)eople  came  to  see  how  Luke  took  it,  and 
that  no  word  was  thought  too  bitter  for 
Leonard,  who  could  try  to  disgrace  his 
family,  and  break  the  heart  of  a  girl  whom 
a  duke  might  have  Ixien  proud  to  iiiairy, 
and  this  too  tl)r  a  horrid,  designing  cn-ature, 
all  j)aint  and  acting,  who  openly  laughed  at 
him  and  his  infatuation  to  his  very  com|)an- 
ions. 

’Fhere  was  one  hoi)e  tor  Leonanl  ^  if  he 
he.onl  how  Norah  was  going  on  at  Strad- 
brook  it  must  certainly  cure  him.  .'some-  ‘ 
boilv  ought  to  tell  him;  but,  then,  where 
was  that  somebody  to  be  found  V  Tliough 
all  knew  the  cause  of  Leonard’s  altered  i 
looks  and  moody  manner,  they  only  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  that  j)erhaps  he  was  out  of 
sorts,  or  wanted  a  change.  Leonanl,  on  the  ; 
other  hand,  was  too  much  taken  up  with  his 
own  feelings  to  think  much  .aliout  pcoj)le.’s 
opinions,  or  to  notice  the  careworn,  anxious 
looks  of  his  father  and  mother.  —  the  result  ‘ 
of  all  the  heartaches  they  had  lately  en¬ 
dured  for  his  sake.  Lettice  missed  Phyllis 
a  hundred  times  in  an  hour,  and  bemoaned  , 
her  dear  one’s  absence ;  she  j)ictured  her 
trying  in  her  own  brave  way  to  put  on  a  i 
bright  face  to  deceive  the  ftiend  she  was  ■ 
living  with  into  writing  that  Phvllis  was  ! 
quite  herself  again.  Yes,  Lettice  knew  the 
miserv-  the  girl  was  enduring.  She  under¬ 
stood  the  agony  that  made  her  ask  in  the 
first  outbreak  of  her  trouble  if  peoi)le  did  | 
not  die  of  a  broken  heart,  'rhen  Leonanl 
was  a  constant  source  of  uneasiness.  'Fhe  i 
way  he  avoided  being  alone  with  her  or  with  ; 
his  father,  his  moody  manner,  and,  added  to  ' 
all  this,  the  gloom  which  seemed  to  have  j 
fallen  over  the  whole  house,  was  full  of  de-  ■ 
l)ressing  influence.  Luke  now  was  often  ! 
sharj)  and  angrv-  with  his  assistants  for  i 
things  he  would  not  have  noticed  Itefore,  ; 
and  everything  seemed  to  go  wTong  with  ; 
evervbiMly  at  the  Colden  Canister. 

it  was  not  altogether  selfishness  which  ' 
made  Leonanl  so  unmindful  of  his  ])arents. 
The  ix)or  fello-w  really  had  a  sorry  time  of  , 
it.  Stradbrook  was  f<)rty  miles  distant,  and  ‘ 
a  difficult  place  to  get  at,  and  he  had  only  i 
seen  Norsih  twice.  Though  she  had  l)een 
very  kind  to  him,  he  had  found  her  each 
time  surrounded  by  admirers,  and  this  n)ade  ' 
him  miserable  with  jealousy.  Then  she 
evidently  did  not  want  him  to  ct)me  to  her 
often,  and  each  time  that  he  proj)ost“tl  to  ])ay 
her  another  visit  she  put  a  dozen  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  it.  Her  letters  too  were  short,  i 
and  she  declared  that  she  was  so  busy  I 
studying  her  parts  that  she  had  not  time  to 
write  often.  Leonanl  was  thus  kept  in  a 
fever  of  cx]M'ctation.  susj)ensc.  and  disap- 
])ointment. 

At  length,  alter  an  unusually  long  in¬ 
terval,  came  a  letter,  saying  that  her  en¬ 
gagement  at  Stradbrook  having  come  to  an  ! 
end,  an  advantageous  offer  had  been  made 
to  her  from  a  manager  at  Edinburgh,  which 
she  had  acce|)ted.  She  was  now  in  that  ' 
city,  preparing  ti)r  a  new  series  of  triun)|)hs. 
'ITien  followed  desi)erate  regret  at  not  see¬ 
ing  him  l)efbre  she  left,  —  a  little  melo¬ 
dramatic  fear  that  he  would  soon  cease  to 
love  her.  mixed  uj)  with  a  great  deal  of  ro-  i 
mantic  tenderness,  ending  with  a  covert  hint  j 
that  she  had  lieartl  he  was  in  a  way  engagetl 
to  another,  and  therefore  no  doubt  he  would  ; 
soon  forget  “  his  own  Norah.” 

Poor  Leonanl !  he  was  nearly  l)eside  him-  ' 
self.  Why  had  she  gone  without  telling  ' 
him,  without  seeing  him  ?  Oh !  she  was 
ermd,  heartless,  nieii  he  read  the  letter  i 
I  again,  and  wondered  what  she  did  mean. 
Perhaj)s  she  was  jealous.  She  had  heanl  - 
something  of  Phyllis,  and  her  love  could  not 
bear  it.  What  could  it  l)e  ?  who  could  have 
been  talking  aliout  him  to  her  ?  Ah.  he 
knew  it  must  have  l)een  Dick  Tatton.  He 
had  said  he  was  going  to  Strailbrook.  He 
would  go  and  fathom  this,  and  Dick  should 
be  made  to  confess  that  he  had  Irhui  say-  j 
ing  what  was  not  true.  S)  he  sat  down  and  ! 
.  scribbled  off  pages  of  reproach  and  love,  , 
vowing  that,  whatever  came,  she  would  all  I 
his  life  be  the  same  to  him,  “  his  own  Norah.” 
She  had  never  written  that  befbre ;  it  al¬ 
most  compensated  for  her  leaving.  Still, 
he  would  nave  it  out  with  that  fool,  Dick 


Tatton,  and  teach  him  not  to  meddle  in 
other  jK-ople’s  business ;  and  off  he  went  to 
find  him.  Now,  Dick  Tatton  had  been  from 
a  l)oy  a  devoteil  admirer  of  Phyllis.  So  he 
was  not  over-fond  of  Leonard,  and  was  not 
likely  to  miss  an  opportunity  of  paying  off 
some  of  his  own  wrongs  upon  his  rival. 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  “  I  have  been  to  Strad¬ 
brook,  apd  I  liave  seen  Miss  Churchill.” 

Tlnm  it  was  as  Leunard  supposed,  and 
Dick  was  the  culjirit ;  so,  acting  uprin  this 
idea,  Leonanl  gave  full  rein  to  his  tongue. 
Dick  listened  silently  till  Leonard  had 
finished,  and  then  he  gave  him  the  full 
benefit  of  the  reports  as  to  the  way  in  which 
Miss  Churchill  was  going  on  at  Stradbrook; 
how  she  amused  her  admirers  there  by  re¬ 
counting  the  speeches  and  gestures  of  the 
ardent  lover  she  hatl  left  behind,  until  he 
was  a  byword  among  the  officers,  one  of 
whom  had  asked  Norah  in  a  loud  whisper, 
meant  for  Dick’s  ear,  whether  that  was 
“  Figs’s  friend.” 

Leonanl  was  sj)eechless  with  rage,  and 
Dick  continued :  — 

“  Why,  while  she  was  here  evervlxKly 
knew  tliat  she  was  only  eanying  on  a  game 
with  you.  When  you  were  n’t  there,  Lester 
Blake  was,  and  she  used  to  write  him  the 
most  s|H)oney  letters.  He  showed  me  one 
where  she  said  how  a-wfidly  you ’d  boreil  her 
the  night  before,  and  how  she  wished  he ’d 
been  you.” 

It ’s  a  lie,  from  l)eginning  to  end  !  ” 
roared  Leonanl.  “  Some  infernal  plot 
you ’ve  hatched  amongst  you  lx*cause  she 
would  n’t  take  any  notice  of  you  fellows.” 

“  Just  as  you  like,”  replied  Dick,  calmly. 

“  AVhat  you  choose  to  think  about  her  you 
may ;  only  don’t  you  accuse  me  of  naming 
your  cousin  to  her.  I  would  n’t  so  far  insult 
either  of  them.” 

“  Insult  tliem !  AVhat  do  you  mean  ?  ” 
exclaimed  Leonard. 

“  AA'hy,  I  mean  this,”  replied  Dick,  pri'- 
paring  to  leave.  ••  that  I  should  insult  PhyUis 
Barton  by  sj)eakingof  her  tt)  Norah  Church¬ 
ill,  and  1  should  insult  Miss  Churchill  by 
making  her  see  the  difference  which,  as  I 
consider,  lies  between  her  and  Miss  Barton.” 

And  'oefore  Leonard  had  time  to  say  an¬ 
other  woitl,  Dick  had  turned,  and  was  walk¬ 
ing  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  leaving 
him  to  go  home  in  a  state  of  frenzv. 

This  seemed  the  climax  of  all  his  suffer¬ 
ings  ;  tiir  though  he  declared  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  a  syllable  of  what  Dick  had  said  about 
Lester  Blake,  nor  al)out  the  men  at  Strad¬ 
brook,  he  could  not  help  asking  himself, 
what  if  it  should  be  true  ?  At  any  rate  he 
must  put  an  end  to  the  agony  he  was  suf¬ 
fering. 

He  ended  his  reflections  by  walking  sud¬ 
denly  up  to  his  father  and  asking  him  for  a 
few  minutes’  conversation.  In  about  a  couple 
of  hours  after,  when  they  came- out  of  the 
room,  they  both  looked  pale  and  dejected. 
Luke  had  his  arm  through  his  son’s.  Love 
for  Leonard  bad  gained  the  victory  over 
Phyllis  and  family  pride,  and  Luke  Barton 
had  given  his  consent  to  his  son  asking  Miss 
Churchill  to  lay  aside  her  Thespian  arts,  to 
retire'  into  j)rivate  life,  and  to  sit  down 
quietly  and  sjvend  her  future  days  as  the 
wile  f>f  the  wealthiest  tradesman  in  a  coun¬ 
try  town,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  honor  of  being 
mistress  of  the  Golden  Canister. 

It  was  a  hartl  blow  for  Luke,  but  he  and 
Lettice  agreed  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  wreck 
the  entire  happiness  of  their  lives.  Perhaps 
they  had  been  too  proud,  and  h.ad  thonght 
that  things  were  to  go  on  smoothly  with  them 
forever.  Now  they  must  try  and  like  this 
—  this  young  lady,  whom  Leonanl  ranked 
l)efbre  every  one  else  in  the  world. 

So  without  a  line  to  a])prise  Norali  of  his 
visit,  Leonanl  started  tor  Edinburgh,  with 
his  ])arents’ consent  to  his  making  her  his 
wife,  and  the  promise  of  an  income  sufficient 
to  keep  them  in  ease  and  comfort. 

Lettice.  when  she  bade  Leonanl  good 
by,  sent  her  love  to  Norah  and  trusted  God 
would  bless  them  both;  and  Luke  wished 
his  boy  every  happiness,  and  hoped  that  the 
wife  he  had  chosen  would  repay  his  love  by 
her  govnlness.  Tlren,  wht'n  they  were  left 
alone,  they  took  teartirl  counsel  how  they 
should  tell  all  this  to  Phyllis.  They  knew 
(juite  well  that,  though  in  every  letter  she 
had  earnestly  pleaded  for  their  consent  to 
Leonanl’s  choice,  when  the  certainty  came 
that  all  her  hope  was  dead  forever,  it  must 
tear  ojren  her  wounds  afivsh. 

How  much  Phyllis  really  suffered  none 
ever  knew.  Her  comfort  was  ihat  she  was 
I  far  awav  from  loving  hearts  whose  sv-mpathy 
she  could  not  have  borne,  and  from  anxious 
i  eyes  whose  scnitinv  she  could  not  have  «le- 
!  ceived.  She  bore  her  grief  unaided  bv  hu¬ 
man  help,  and  trier!  to  sirmmon  up  all  her 
Iretter  nature  to  convince  herself  that  she 
must  submit,  that  a  higher  will  than  hera 
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had  decreed  it.  Lettice  cried  bitterly  over 
the  letter  the  girl  sent  to  them  with  its 
enclosure  to  L^nard;  and  Luke  was  not 
ashamed  that  his  eves  were  blinded,  and 
his  voice  too  chokeO  to  read  the  words  his 
brother’s  child  had  written  to  those  trom  , 
whom  she  seemed  so  cruelly  separated. 

Arrived  at  Edinburgh,  Lsranard  could  not  . 
feel  pleased  at  the  reception  he  met  with  , 
from  Norah.  She  tried  to  be  the  same  to  ; 
him,  but  he  felt  he  was  boring  her  now.  i 
She  never  would  have  written  Aat  last  let-  ! 
ter  to  him,  but  that  she  supposed  they  should  ; 
not  meet  again,  and  to  use  her  own  words  ' 
she  intended  “  letting  the  boy  easily  down.”  i 
This  coming  to  Edinburgh  ailer  her  was  too  i 
much  of  a  good  thing.  She  hated  telling 
people  unpleasant  truths,  but  if  Leonard  | 
was  to  go  on  in  this  way  she  should  be 
forced  to  do  so;  the  worst  of  people  like  | 
him  was  that  they  always  thougnt  you  i 
meant  everything.  I 

Even  Mrs.  Churchill  no  longer  advocated 
“young  Barton’s”  cause.'  A  richer  suitor  : 
tor  her  daughter’s  favor  had  entirely  changed  I 
the  current  of  that  practical  woman’s  ideas.  i 
.She  now  advised  >orah  to  put  an  end  to  . 
his  nonsense  by  telling  him  that  it  was  like 
uis  impertinence  to  suppose  a  lady  of  her 
talent  and  family,  and  the  daughter  of  a 
colonel  (which  was  the  last  rank  she  had 
hit  upon  for  the  departed  Church),  would 
condescend  to  such  as  him.  But  Norah 
had  no  idea  of  disgusting  an  admirer,  and 
she  needed  no  maternal  counsel  to  get  rid 
of  a  tiresome  lover.  Accordingly,  when  in 
the  morning  Leonard  came  at  the  hour  she 
had  appointed,  he  was  received  very  much 
as  usual.  When,  however,  after  a  passion¬ 
ate  declaration  of  his  love,  he  hid  his  face 
in  her  lap,  and  told  her  how,  before  he  had 
seen  her,  he  had  thought  he  could  please 
his  father  and  mother  by  mairjing  his 
cousin,  but  that  now  there  was  not  a  woman 
on  earth  he  would  look  at  but  herself,  and 
that  he  had  told  his  father  so,  getting  his 
consent  and  his  promise  of  an  income  suffi¬ 
cient  lor  him  to  give  his  bride  a  comfortable 
home,  Norah  felt  she  could  not  help  caress¬ 
ing  him  for  so  bountifully  administering  to 
her  vanity.  So  she  told  him  how  dearly 
she  loved  him,  what  happiness  it  would  be 
for  her  to  live  in  some  sweet  secluded  cot¬ 
tage  where  they  might  be  all  the  world  to 
one  another ;  but,  —  and  as  fast  as  Leonard 
combated  one  “  but  ”  Norah  began  another 
charming  sentence,  finishing  a  more  incon¬ 
testable  “but,”  until  Leonard,  driven  to 
desperation,  seized  her  hands,  saying,  “  No¬ 
rah,  don’t  give  me  any  more  arguments  or 
reasonings  :  kill  me  at  once,  or  bid  me  live, 
by  saying  Yes  or  No  to  my  question.”  No¬ 
rah,  seeing  that  it  was  useless  to  beat  about 
the  hush  any  longer,  and  knowing  that  her 
richer  suitor  was  due  in  half  an  hour,  gave 
a  despairing  look  into  his  face,  then  cast 
her  eyes  down  after  her  approved  manner 
on  the  stage,  as  if  she  were  resolved  upon 
breaking  her  own  heart,  and  answered 
“  No.”  Leonard  called  her  heartless  and 
cruel,  and  heafied  reproaches  upon  her,  up¬ 
braiding  her  for  deceiving  him,  until,  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  rid  of  him,  she  had  to  blaze  up  in 
her  turn,  and  dare  him  ever  to  come  into  her 
presence  again. 

“  You  shall  be  obeyed,”  cried  poor 
Leonard ;  “  I  will  leave  Edinburgh  this 
very  night,  jirapng  I  may  never  hear  your 
name  again.” 

Norah  did  not  believe  him,  but  Leonard 
went.  He  did  not  go  home,  however;  he 
could  not  do  that,  but  he  went  as  far  as 
Carlisle,  because  nobody  knew  him  there. 
He  wandered  about  the  walls  of  the  old 
place,  not  battling  against  the  demons  that 
strove  together  within  him,  but  rather  giving 
way  to  them,  until  he  could  stay  away  from 
the  cause  of  his  miserj-  no  longer.  Perhaps 
she  was  suffering  as  he  was  now  that  they 
were  ])artcd.  Had  she  not  told  him  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  that  she  loved  him  more  than 
any  other  man  ?  Oh  1  she  would  repent, 
her  profession  might  be  dear  to  her,  but  not 
as  dear  as  he  was ;  and  if  it  was,  he  would 
tell  her  she  should  continue  on  the  stage, 
only  she  must  many'  him. 

back  to  Edinburgh  he  went.  The 
porter  at  the  hotel  gave  him  a  eouple  of 
letters  from  home.  'Ihese  he  put  into  his 
pocket ;  he  could  not  read  them.  What  did 
he  care  for  home  then,  or  for  anybody  but 
her  whose  name  flared  before  him  on  great 
red  and  yellow  posters — “Miss  Norah 
Churchill  in  “  The  Love  Chase.”  Constance 
—  Miss  Norah  Churchill.” 

Tired  as  he  was,  he  would  n’t  wait  for 
dinner.  How  soon  be  could  see  his  Circe 
was  the  absorbing  idea ;  and  he  at  once  made 
for  the  theatre.  The  performance  had  com¬ 
menced  ;  Norah  was  on  the  stage,  lobking, 
Leonard  thought,  more  bewitching  than  ever, 
and  casting  continual  glances  at  a  part  of  the 


house  where  sat  an  elderly  gentleman,  who 
seemed  utterly  regardless  of  the  attention  his 


gers,  people  who  knew  nothing  of  him  and 
iis  story.  He  wrote  an  incoherent  scribble 


Well  might  the  tears,  which  none  of  tliem 
pretended  to  notice,  steal  down  his  thin 


loud  applauses  were  attracting.  Leonard  j  to  his  father,  saying  that  he  was  not  going  I  cheeks  as  he  found  himself  once  more  sur- 
screened  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  that  I  to  marry  Miss  Churchill,  —  the  reason  why  >  rounded  bv  tlie  atmosphere  of  love,  and  well 


screenea  mmselt  as  well  as  he  could,  that  i  to  marry  Miss  t./hurchiU,  —  the  reason  why 
Norali  might  not  sec  him.  He  jealously  i  he  could  not  explain  to  them.  He  should 


to  marry  Miss  Churchill,  —  the  reason  why  '  rounded  bv  tlie  atmosphere  of  love,  and  well 
he  could  not  explain  to  them.  He  should  i  might  his  Iieart  send  up  a  thanksgiving  for 
not  return  home,  and  they  could  not  wish  j  that  love  upon  which  only  a  short  time  be- 


watched  tSe  two,  till  at  last,  between  the  |  not  return  home,  and  they  could  not  wish  j  that  love  upon  which  only  a  short  time  be- 

acts,  he  went  out  and  asked  the  box-keeper  |  the  return  of  one  who  had  proved  himself  I  fore  he  had  set  so  little  store, 

if  he  knew  who  that  gentleman  was,  indicat-  {  so  unmindful  of  their  love.  He  intended  to  I  Leonard  was  a  long  time  in  getting  well, 

ing  the  place  he  occupied.  :  get  something  to  do  by  which  he  might  '  and  had  he  been  a  hero  suffering  from 


ing  the  place  he  occupied.  |  get  something  to  do  by  which  he  might 

“  He  r  ”  said  the  man.  “  O,  that ’s  Mr.  j  earn  some  money  and  no  longer  be  a  bur-  wounds  gained  in  some  glorious  cause,  Let- 

Ainslie,  he ’s  after  Miss  Chiuehill ;  they  do  i  den  to  them.  He  would  write  from  time  to  >  tice  and  Phyllis  could  not  have  made  more 

say  he ’s  going  to  marry  her,  but  so  I ’ve  I  time,  so  that  they  must  not  be  anxious  on  fuss  over  him.  He  had  been  ill  once  before, 

heard  of  a  gocM  many  before.”  his  account.  All  this  was  mixed  up  with  and  the  two  women  often  spoke  together  of 


;  heard  of  a  gocM  many  before.” 


his  account. 


Leonard  did  not  stop  to  hear  more.  He  ;  reproaches  upon  himself  for  what  had 
rushedoffdetermined,  as  the  piece  was  neaiv  I  passed,  despair  for  the  future,  and  a  gen- 
ly  over  to  go  to  her  lodgings  and  wait  and  sec  ;  eral  tone  of  not-caring-what-became-of-him. 


this  was  mixed  up  with  and  the  two  women  often  spoke  together  of 
himself  for  what  had  ’  the  difference  that  had  come  over  him. 
r  the  future,  and  a  gen-  I  Hard  experience  had  taught  Leonard  the 
ring-what-became-of-him,  j  true  value  of  great,  unselfish  love.  Daily 


ly  over  to  go  to  her  lodgings  and  wait  and  sec  ;  eral  tone  of  not-caring-what-became-of-him,  j  true  value  of  great,  unselfish  love.  Daily 
her  once  more,  and  hear  from  her  own  lips  i  which  filled  Luke  and  Lettice  with  the  j  now  he  thanked  God  for  the  blessings  he 


the  truth  of  this  report. 


most  distracting  fears.  They  wrote  by  j  had  before  taken  as  his  right.  He  thought 


Mrs.  Churchill  was  in,  the  servant  said ;  ^  return  of  post,  urgently  entreating  him  to  now  how  little  he  had  appreciated  the  devo- 
and,  remembering  how  kind  she  had  always  j  come  back ;  but  there  came  no  answer,  j  tion  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  how  ut- 
been  to  him,  he  determined  to  interest  her  in  |  until  the  poor  mother  was  nearly  beside  '  terly  unworthy  he  had  been  of  it  and  of  the 
his  behalf.  But,  to  his  great  surprise,  Mrs.  herself  with  the  agony  of  picturing  the  hor-  !  love  of  Phyllis,  his  dear  cousin,  — yes,  she 
Churchill’s  greeting  was  ;  —  ;  rors  that  might  have  happened  to  her  dar-  !  would  never  be  anything  but  his  cousin 

“  Now,  Mr.  Barton,  I  hope  you  ain’t  come  i  ling.  I  now.  He  could  see  the  alteration  in  her 

to  bother  Norah,  because  she ’s  had  enough  ;  Phyllis  returned  home.  All  pride  was  !  manner ;  she  was  kind  and  forbearing  to 
of  vour  nonsense.”  !  laid  aside,  and  not  a  single  person  in  the 

Leonard  tried  to  stammer  out  some  reply  |  town  but  sympathized  in  the  distress  at  the 


now.  He  could  see  the  alteration  in  her 
manner;  she  was  kind  and  forbearing  to 


laid  aside,  and  not  a  single  person  in  the  |  him,  but  in  her  heart  she  despised  him. 
town  but  sympathized  in  uie  distress  at  the  I  And  no  wondiT ;  for  what  a  blind  idiot  he 


to  this  unlooked-for  speech. 

“  I  dare  sav  you  mean  well,  and  we ’ve 
always  treated  you  as  a  gentleman,  but  you 
can’t  think  that  I  ever  supposed  you  expect¬ 
ed  Miss  Churchill  would  marry  you.” 


Golden  Canister. 


1  in  the  distress  at  the  I  And  no  wondiT ;  for  what  a  blind  idiot  he 
Everjbody  wrote  to  |  had  been!  He  had  always  thought  her 


everybody  at  a  distance,  giving  a  full  and 
particular  description  of  Leonard  Barton, 


retty,  but  now  he  could  watch  her  by  the 
our,  and  would  often  pretend  to  be  asleep 


n’t  think  that  I  ever  supposed  you  expect-  and  telling  of  his  being  absent,  and  urging  that  she  might  occupy  herself  so  fully  as  not 
I  Miss  Churchill  would  marry  you.”  that,  if  he  should  be  met  with,  he  should  be  :  to  observe  his  fixed  gaze.  He  had  never 

“  Why,”  replied  Leonard,  aghast,  “  you  told  that  the  old  people  were  breaking  tlieir  noticed  how  other  men  admired  her,  but  now 
Id  me  yourself  you  hoped  she  would.”  ;  hearts  on  his  account,  and  that  his  mother  I  he  firmly  believed  that  all  the  friends  who 


told  me  yourself  you  hoped  she  would.” 

“  Bless  the  man,  what  will  he  say  next !  ” 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Churchill,  with  well-feigned 
indignation.  “  Why,  Mr.  Barton  you  must 
be  mad  to  say  such  a  thing.  Without  wish¬ 
ing  to  hurt  your  feelings  I  must  say  I  have 
much  higher  expectations  for  my  daughter 
than  anything  you  could  offer  her.  I  may 
as  well  be  plain  with  you,  and  tell  you  that 
she  will  very  shortly  be  married  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  has  his  thousands  a  year  and  keeps 
his  carriage,  and  who  will  restore  her  to  the 


would  surely  die 


came  to  see  him  were  secretly  in  love  with 


Three  months  went  by,  and  then  came  a  !  her.  He  could  hardly  help  pushing  her 
letter  saying  that  Leonard  was  in  London,  away  when  she  would  at  night  put  her  lips 
He  was  quite  well  now,  but  he  had  been  ill,  to  his  forehead,  saying,  “  Good  night,  dear 
or  he  would  have  written  before.  He  was  cousin.”  She  had  never  offered  him  such  a 
longing  to  hear  from  home  ;  if  they  had  not  salutation  in  days  gone  by,  and  had  never 

Siite  forgotten  their  ungrateful  son  would  called  him  cousin,  —  a  name  she  was  always 
ey  send  a  line  to  “  Leonard  B.,  Charing  thrusting  upon  him  now. 


they  send  a  line  to  “  Leonard  B.,  Charing 
Cross  Post-office  ?  ” 

Send  a  line  to  him  !  why,  they  would  all 
have  sent  themselves  to  urge  him  to  return. 


position  which  she  was  born  to,  only  her  dear  and  to  tell  him  how  dearly  they  loved  him, 
papa’s  unfortunate  death  obliged  us  for  a  :  and  how  his  only  fault  had  been  in  staying 
time  to  forego  it.”  away.  Luke,  without  saying  a  word,  en- 

“  I  don’t,  I  won’t  believe  it !  ”  groaned  closed  a  check  in  his  letter,  and  Lettice 

poor  Leonard.  “  You  are  forcing  her  into  put  a  five-pound  note  in  hers,  fearing  that 

it ;  you  are  deceiving  me  ;  it ’s  false,  I  feel  he  might  be  pushed  for  money.  Then  Luke 

wondered  whether  he  had  a  situation,  and 


thrusting  upon  him  now. 

So  Leonard  was  vexed  and  tormented, 
while  Phyllis  daily  schooled  herself  by  say¬ 
ing  that  Leonard  was  getting  stronger,  and 
that  in  time  he  would  choose  a  wife  whom 
she  would  love  as  a  sister ;  and  that  when 
her  uncle  and  aunt  were  dead,  and  she  was 
no  more  wanted  about  the  old  place,  she 
must  try  and  do  some  good  in  the  world,  and 
not  sink  into  a  complaining  old  maid.  The 
thought  of  ever  marrying  any  one  else  never 


“  Well,  I ’m  sure,  that ’s  pretty  well,”  re-  Lettice  wondered  what  had  been  the  mat-  occurred  to  her  now.  She  had  given  Leon- 

tumed  Mrs.  Churchill,  nettled  by  the  doubt  ter  with  him,  and  their  thankful  hearts,  re-  ard  all  her  love,  and  she  had  none  left  for 

she  considered  thrown  u]x>n  her  assertions,  joicing  over  their  dear  one’s  safety,  forgot  any  other  man. 

“  I  could  show  you  a  note  of  his,  in  which  ;  the  miserj-  his  abrence  had  caused  them, 
he  tells  her  of  his  always  thinking  about  her  and  earnestly  hoped  that  he  would  listen  to 

morning,  noon,  and  night ;  and  asks  her  if  their  entreaties,  and  return  home  to  them  By  the  time  the  first  June  roses  came. 


morning,  noon,  and  night ;  and  asks  her  if  their  entreaties,  and  return  home  to  them  By  the  time  the  first  June  roses  came, 
she ’s  heard  anjthing  of  young  Spooney,  ^  again.  Leonard  was  strong  and  well  again.  But 

meaning  you,  yet.”  And  Leonard,  not  in  the  spirit  of  listen-  he  was  so  altered  and  solwred,  —  so  much 

“  Then,  in  mercy’s  name,  show  it  to  me,  ing  to  their  entreaties,  but  with  great  thank-  more  anxious  to  save  his  father  any  care,  so 
Mrs.  Churchill,  and  1  will  swear  never  to  fulness  that  he  had  still  that  dear  spot  to  go  tenderly  watchful  over  every  want  his  moth- 
come  near  her  again.”  back  to,  returned,  —  but  returned  so  altered  er  had,  —  that  everybody  felt  the  difference. 

Mrs.  Chirrchill  hesitated ;  suppose  Mr.  ;  externally  that  when  his  father  and  mother  The  slightlj-  overbearing  tone  was  gone. 


Mrs.  Lhirrchrll  hesrtated ;  suppose  31r. 
Ainslie  should  come  home  with  Norah,  and 
should  meet  this  desperate  young  man,  —  for 


back  to,  returned,  —  but  returned  so  altered  er  had,  —  that  everjbody  felt  the  difference, 
se  Mr.  ;  externally  that  when  his  father  and  mother  The  slightlj-  overbearing  tone  was  gone. 


saw  him  they  could  not  believe  that  the 
wan  invalid,  feebly  trj  ing  to  hasten  towards 


she  could  see  he  was  desperate ;  a  pretty  ;  them,  could  be  their  Leonard ;  that  the 


fiiss  there ’d  be ;  so  she  asked  him,  — 


He  no  more  chafed  under  the  slightest  con¬ 
tradiction,  and  though  this  alteration  en¬ 
deared  him  to  all  he  came  in  contact  with. 


shaven  head,  sunken  eyes,  and  thin  limbs  those  who  loved  him  most  would  willinglj 


“Well,  would  jou  go  as  soon  as  jou’d  that  tottered  under  him  could  belong  to  have  suffered  from  his  old  manner,  rather 


read  it  V  ” 
“  Yes.” 


their  once  so  handsome,  stalwart  son.  O, 
what  had  caused  this  change?  A  fever. 


“  And  not  come  back  or  be  hanging  about  Leonard  said ;  but  he  did  not  tell  them 


Norah  again  V  ” 

“  Yes.” 

Jlirs.  Churchill  went  to  a  box  and  took 
out  a  letter,  which  she  watched  Leonard  proposing  to  live  upon  the  moncj-  he  had  |  never  occupy  the  old  footing  towards  each 

reading, .  without  a  word  of  comment;  she  with  him  until  he  should  obtain  some  situa^  ;  other.  So  to  put  him  at  his  ease,  and  bc- 

saw  him  fold  it  up  and  put  it  into  his  pocket,  i  tion,  —  a  comparatively  easy  task  he,  in  his  '  cause  a  little  sore  pride  would  rise  up  in  her 

“  Oh  !  but,  Mr.  Barton,  you  must  not  keep  i  countrj-  ignorance,  thought ;  but  week  after  |  heart,  she  used  to  take  particular  notice  of 


then,  nor  for  long  afterwards,  all  the  suffer¬ 
ings  he  had  endured :  how,  after  he  left 
Edinburgh,  he  had  gone  straight  to  London, 


than  see  a  change  which  thej-  feared  was 
the  result  of  disai)pointcd  hopes  and  a 
broken  spirit. 

Phyllis  used  to  think  his  diffidence  and 
constraint  to  her  resulted  from  the  fear  lest 
she  might  not  understand  that  they  could 


it.  What  should  I  say  to  Norah  V  ” 


week  passed  by,  and  he  had  met  with  noth-  j  Dick  Tatton,  and  receive  all  his  attentions. 


But  Leonard  paid  no  attention.  He  did  ing  but  disappointments.  Pride  forbade  thereby  driving  Leonard  to  further  despair, 

not  seem  to  see  or  hear  her,  as  he  mechani-  |  him  writing  home  and  asking  for  more  for,  inconsistent  as  it  seemed,  Leonard  was 

callv  looked  round  for  his  hat,  put  it  on,  and  money ;  so  he  denied  himself  everj  thing  he  now  thoroughly  in  love  with  the  girl  whom 

walked  out  of  the  room.  Vainly  did  Mrs.  |  possibly  could,  until  he  half  starved  himself,  he  had  sworn  he  would  never  ask  to  be  his 

I  Churchill  follow  him,  call  to  him,  run  to  the  I  This,  together  with  his  excited  state  of  wife.  Daily  he  contrasted  her  with  Norali 

i  door  after  him.  Leonard  paid  not  the  i  mind  and  anxietv,  reduced  his  bodily  con-  Churchill,  and  asked  liimself  what  demon 


!  smallest  heed  to  her  or  anybody  else  until  dition ;  one  neglected  cold  upon  another  had  possessed  him  to  throw  awaj-  his  life’s 
I  he  crossed  into  the  next  street,  where  he  1  ended  at  length  in  feverish  symptoms  to  happiness.  Oh!  it  was  all  over  forever, 
i  ran  almost  against  Norah,  hanging  upon  ,  wliich  he  would  not  yield.  But  at  length  Phyllis  must  see  what  he  felt  for  her,  and 
Mr.  Ainslie’s  arm,  and  smiling  u{)  into  his  ;  he  was  beyond  speaking  or  moving,  or  mak-  I  her  pointed  acceptance  of  Dick  Tatton’s  at- 
i  face.  Then  a  great  rush  of  bitter  hatred  1  ing  any  resistance  to  the  landlady’s  taking  tentions  was  intended  to  rebuke  his  pre- 
came  into  his  heart,  and  as  he  passed  her,  |  him  (for  want  of  knowing  what  better  to  do  suction  in  daring  now  to  think  of  her, 
j  he  hissed  out  the  words  that  rose  to  his  lips,  with  him)  to  the  nearest  hospital.  There  Tne  summer  roses  bloomed  and  faded,  and 
Mr.  Ainslie  said  to  Norah,  “  Did  that  man  i  was  nothing  to  show  to  whom  he  belonged,  the  golden  com  ripened  and  was  cut  down. 

Before  evening  he  was  in  a  state  of  delir-  the  leaves  that  were  budding  when  Leonard 
ium.  And  so  the  petted  darling  of  Luke  Barton  returned  home  began  to  fall  and  with- 


Mr.  Ainslie  said  to  Norah,  “  Did  that  man  i  was  nothing  to  show  to  whom  he  belonged, 
speak  to  you  ?  ”  I  Before  evening  he  was  in  a  state  of  delir- 


Norah,  all  surprised  as  she  wa.«,  had  to  :  ium.  And  so  the  petted  darling  of  Luke 
steady  her  voice  to  answer,  “  No.”  !  and  Lettice  Barton,  the  pride  of  the  Golden  er,  as  his  hopes  seemed  to  do  day  by  day 

And  so  Leonard  Barton’s  eyes  were  '  Canister,  and  the  man  who  filled  fair  Phyl-  until  he  could  endure  his  state  no  longer. 

I  opened  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  duped,  lis’s  heart  with  despairing  love,  lay  strug-  One  day  when  Lettice,  with  loving  soTiei- 

'  cheated,  laughed  at,  —  his  devotion  made  j  gling  for  life  in  the  bed  of  a  hospital  ward,  tude,  had  been  trying  to  dispel  his  depres- 

I  the  subject  of  merriment,  and  his  love  the  '  attended  by  hired  nurses,  who  wondered  if  j  sion,  she  summoned  up  courage  enougn  to 

I  scoff  of  Miss  Churchill’s  numerous  followers,  he  had  any  belongings,  and  if  so  how  they  {  speak  of  Norah.  Leonard  broke  out  in  a 


And  so  Leonard  Barton’s  eyes  were 
3encd  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  duped, 


I  who  bolds  him  up  to  ridicule.  :  rebelled  against  his  asking  any  one  about  that  her  prayer  had  been  answered,  and 

Leonard  hatea  her ;  loathed  himself  for  !  the  hospital  to  write  to  his  parents,  fearing  that  Leonard  loved  Phyllis  again.  But 

^  haviiu  forgotten  every  other  tie  for  her,  j  that  it  might  in  some  way  TCt  to  the  ears  of  nothing  would  induce  him  to  speak  to  her. 

^  'and  that  he  could  not  return  home  ;  his  native  town.  The  day  ne  wrote  his  let-  He  was  certain  she  intended  marrying  Dick 

I  and  ihot  the  pity  of  his  father  and  moth-  '  ter  home  was  the  day  he  was  discharged,  Tatton.  Why,  she  loved  the  man,  and 

j  er,  umI  the  sneers  and  laughter  of  bis  ;  still  miserably  weak  and  nervous,  and  with  |  showed  that  she  did,  —  he  saw  it ;  of  course 

I  fiends.  &  longed  to  be  amongst  stran*  i  only  a  few  smllings  in  his  pocket.  I  she  could  n’t  deceive  him. 
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For  a  whole  week  Lettice  pondered  over 
what  she  had  best  do.  In  Wr  heart  she  | 
believed  that  Phyllis  loved  Leonard.  Still,  i 
appearances  were  in  favor  of  Dick  Tatton,  i 
and  at  last  she  resolved  to  sound  her  niece, 
who  at  onee  told  her  that  Dick  had  had  his  i 
answer  long  ago.  Only  they  had  agreed  that  j 
as  neither  of  them  ever  intended  to  marry,  | 
they  should  be  great  friends  all  their  lives,  j 
This  was  good  news,  indeed ;  but  when  Let-  ! 
tice  went  on  to  speak  of  Leonard,  Phyllis  j 
would  not  listen.  No,  whatever  he  said  was  | 
not  from  love,  but  from  pity.  She  would  go  i 
away  in  order  that  Leonard  mmht  feel  him¬ 
self  free  to  choose  a  suitable  wire,  which  fear  ' 
of  disappointing  them  alone  prevented  him  ' 
from  doing. 

Lettice  was  in  despair.  How  could  she 
bring  these  two  together  ?  At  length,  Phyl¬ 
lis  said,  “  There  is  but  one  way  in  which  I 
could  be  convinced.  Let  me  overhear  you 
tell  this  to  Leonard,  aunt;  and  give  me 

Jour  sacred  promise  that  he  shall  not  know 
am  in  the  room.  It  seems  a  dishonorable  I 
plan,  but  as  the  happiness  of  two  lives  are  at  j 
stake  it  may  be  forgiven.”  | 

So  Lettice  promised,  and  the  next  even-  j 
ing  the  scheme  was  carried  out.  Phyllis,  | 
hidden  from  sight  by  the  curtains,  and  seated  I 
upon  the  deep  old-fashioned  window-seat  of  ' 
her  aunt’s  room,  listened  with  excited  fear  ] 
to  the  conversation  which  now  seemed  the  : 
turning-point  in  her  existence. 

Lettice  told  her  son  of  Phyllis’s  refusal  of  ; 
Dick  Tatton’s  offer,  and  that  now  he  iniaiht  i 
surely  take  courage  to  speak  to  her.  But  I 
no,  Leonard  was  all  despair.  He  knew,  he  I 
was  sure,  that  Phyllis  cared  for  Dick,  only 
she  was  so  unselhsh,  that  rather  than  pain  ! 
her  uncle  and  aunt,  perhaps  him  too,  —  for  I 
of  course  she  must  see  how  he  loved  her  now,  I 
—  she  would  sacrifice  herself.  ! 

“But  she  sha’n’t  do  that,  mother,”  he  | 
broke  out.  “  She  shall  see  I  am  not  the  self-  , 
ish  fellow  I  was.  I  will  go  away  for  a  time,  | 
and  then  she’ll  be  different,  and  when  she  is, 

I  shall  try  and  come  back  again.” 

“But,  my  dear,”  said  Lettice  pettishly,  j 
“you  are  talking  nonsense.  Pnvllis  as  i 
much  as  told  me  she  still  loved  you.*’  i 

“Yes,  mother;  and  do  you  think  if  she  ' 
really  did  love  me  she  would  have  told  you  ?  j 
Never.  No,  mother,  I  threw  the  chance 

Swhen  I  might  have  bad  it.  I  did  not 
her  anything  in  comparison  with  a  | 
woman  whose  business  it  was  to  cheat ;  and  , 
now  my  punishment  is  to  value  what  I  have 
cast  away,  and  to  feel  I  am  eating  my  heart  ' 
out  for  love  of  the  girl  whom  I  swore  in  my 
madness  never  to  ask  to  be  my  wife.”  And 
Leonard,  in  his  misery,  bowed  his  head  up-  ; 
on  the  table,  and  hid  his  face.  | 

Then  Lettice  stole  quietly  out  of  the 
room,  and  Leonard  felt  a  soft  cheek  pressed  ; 
against  his  hand,  and  looking  up  his  eyes  : 
met  Phyllis’s,  who  said  with  trembling  voice,  j 
“  Then,  Leonard,  must  I  ask  you  to  take  me  ?  ”  | 
Let  us  leave  them  there,  while  we  shake 
our  heads  pityingly  over  Phyllis’s  want  of  | 
proper  pride. 

“  Fancy  !  ”  says  some  fair  girl,  who  reigns  : 
supreme  over  her  slaves ;  “  after  a  man  had  i 
treated  you  like  that,  ashing  him  to  marry  | 
you  I  ”  I 

“  A  mean-spirited  creature,  and  highly  ' 
improper  1  ”  exclaims  the  strong-minded  ^ 
young  lady,  living  in  an  atmosphere  far  ! 
above  love  and  its  joys  and  sorrows.  ' 

“  I ’d  have  serv’ed  him  out !  ”  declares  the 
happy  bride,  whose  word  is  law  to  a  devoted  ; 
hu‘-band.  i 

Perhaps  all  these  speak  truly  from  their  | 
hearts, — hearts  that  never  were  tried  as  i 
soj-ely  as  poor  Phyllis’s  had  been.  i 

A  due  amount  of  proper  pride,  and  indig-  | 
nation,  and  desire  to  avenge  our  wrongs  are  j 
all  very  good  things,  and  Phyllis  Barton  had  | 
ielt  all  these  to  the  full ;  and  then  she  proved  | 
a  truth  in  human  nature,  —  that  all  these 
feelings  have  their  limits,  and  in  time  die  I 
out ;  but  that  the  one  love  of  a  pure  unselfish  I 
heart  has  no  limit,  and  endures  unto  the  end. 

Phyllis’s  rewt^  was  in  Leonard’s  life, 
which  was  devoted  to  her.  He  believed  she 
had  no  ecjual,  declaring  that  to  her  he  owed 
the  happiness  which  daily  grew  more  per¬ 
fect.  Tiiey  both  could  say,  the  one  humnly, 
the  other  triumphantly,  “  It  is  good  for  me 
that  I  have  been  afflicted.” 

Lettice  and  Luke  seemed  to  ^w  young 
again  in  the  joyful  realization  of  their  wish¬ 
es.  There  was  no  delay.  Leonard  and 
Phyllis  were  married  as  soon  as  it  was  pos¬ 
sible;  and  when  Christmas  came  again, 
brinring  vividly  to  their  minds  the  memory 
of  the  misery  they  bad  all  suffered  a  year 
ago,  they  tried  by  greater  liberality  to  those 
in  want,  and  greater  sympathy  with  those 
in  sorrow,  to  render  thankml  praise  to  Him 
who  had  turned  their  trouble  into  joy,  and 
made  peace  and  »x>d-will  reign  again  at 
the  sign  of  the  GoMen  Canister. 


LORD  LYTTON. 

The  portrait  of  Lord  Lytton  which  we  j 
print  on  page  9  is  engraved  from  a  re¬ 
cent  photograph  by  Mr.  J.  Watkins,  Lon¬ 
don.  EdwsM  George  Earle  Lytton  Bulwer,  j 
is  now  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  having  been  ; 
born  at  Heydon  Hall,  Norfolk,  England,  in  I 
1806.  It  is  said  that  he  received  from  his  * 
mother,  a  clever  and  accomplished  woman,  | 
more  of  Ids  early  teaching  than  most  boys  i 
are  so  happy  as  to  get  from  their  mothers.  It  ' 
is  not  recorded  that  he  went  to  Eton  or  Har-  : 
row,  or  to  any  other  public  school,  but  his 
instincts  made  him  a  scholar.  Entered  of ' 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  he  studied,  we 
may  suppose,  more  classics  than  mathe-  | 
matics,  and  won  the  Chancellor’s  prize  > 
medal  for  an  English  poem  on  “  Sculpture,”  ' 
Solitary  travelling  was  the  next  part  of  his  | 

E reparation  for  a  literary  career;  he  ram- 
led  all  over  England  and  Scotland  on  foot,  ' 
and  on  horseback  through  the  sunny  plains  | 
and  vineyards  of  France. 

Bulwer  began  his  career  as  a  novelist  I 
very  early  in  life ;  but  to  regard  him  simply 
as  a  novelist  —  though  he  has  been  a  most  i 
prolific  worker  in  this  department  of  letters, 
—  would  be  to  take  a  narrow  view  of  his 
powers.  He  has  attained  signal  successes 
lx)th  as  a  jjoet  and  a  dramatist.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  not  one  in  ten  of  the  readers  of  | 
“The  Caxtons”  and  “What  Will  He  Do  i 
With  It?”  have  ever  heard  of  “King  Ar¬ 
thur  ”;  not  one  in  a  hundred  have  read  it  or 
ever  could  read  it ;  but  it  contains  some  very  j 
noble  passages,  nevertheless.  It  is  a  regular  j 
symmetrical  epic,  which  narrates,  in  harmo-  : 
nious  stanzas,  and  in  a  strain  that  sounds  i 
like  an  echo  of  Tasso  or  Ariosto,  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  the  old  chivalrous  legends 
of  Britain.  It  is  not  such  poetrj'  as  Tenny¬ 
son’s  “  Idyls  of  the  King.”  It  is  one  of  the 
poems  that  are  spoken  of  but  not  read. 
His  plays  are  among  the  very  best  of  their 
kind  and  will  probably  always  hold  an  hon¬ 
orable  place  on  the  stage.  Few  later  dra-  I 
mas  draw  larger  audiences  now  than  “  The  ' 
Lady  of  Lyons,”  “  Richelieu,”  and  “  Money  ”  | 
when  thev  are  well  acted.  1 

Lord  Lv-tton’s  social  and  political  his-  | 
tory  is  not  less  striking  than  his  literary  I 
career.  Sii  Edward,  in  1843,  by  royal  | 
permission,  took  the  name  of  Lytton,  in-  ; 
stead  of  Bulwer,  for  his  surname,  on  coming  | 
into  possession,  by  bis  mother’s  will,  of  the 
estates  in  Hertfordshire,  to  which  she  was  : 
sole  heiress.  In  1852  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton,  having  attached  himself  .to  the  . 
Conservative  party,  though  in  many  points  i 
a  Liberal,  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  j 
the  county  of  Hertford,  after  ten  years’  ab¬ 
sence  from  political  life.  He  was  Secretary  ; 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  Lord  Derby’s  | 
second  Ministry,  in  1858 ;  and  in  1866,  < 
when  Lord  Derby  was  again  Premier,  Sir  i 
Edward  was  raised  to  the  Peerage.  I 

Lord  Lytton  was  married  in  1827,  and  I 
has  one  son,  the  Hon.  Edward  Robert  Bui-  : 
wer  Lytton,  bom  in  1831,  whose  poetical  ! 
works,  bearing  the  assumed  name  of  “  Owen  j 
Meredith,”  have  been  received  with  gireat 
favor.  He  is  Secretarj-  of  Legation  at  | 
Vienna. 


THE  PASHA’S  WAR-COURIERS,  j 

^PHE  full-page  illustration  on  page  8 —  j 
i  representing  two  of  the  Pasha’s  cou-  | 
riers,  setting  forth  from  the  gateway  of  an 
Algerian  town  with  messages  to  the  allied 
tribes  in  the  distant  desert  —  is  from  a  pic¬ 
ture  by  the  famous  French  painter  Gerome. 
Jean  Leon  Gerdme  was  born  at  Vesoul, 
Haute-Sadne,  May  11,  1824.  He  went  to  j 
Paris  in  1841  and  entered  the  atelier  of  Paul 
Delaroche,  under  whose  direction  he  pur¬ 
sued,  for  a  time,  his  studies  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux- Arts.  He  remained  with  that  cele¬ 
brated  artist  until  1844,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Italy.  Returning  to  France  in  1845, 
he  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  the  Salon 
of  1847.  To  prepare  himself  more  thorough¬ 
ly  for  the  profession  he  bad  undertaken, 
Gerdme  then  spent  several  years  in  travel¬ 
ling  in  the  East,  where  he  gathered  material 
for  those  wonderful  pictures  which  have 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  modem  French 
school  of  painting.  In  1855  he  was  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  in  De¬ 
cember,  1863,  received  the  appointment  of 
Professor  of  Painting  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts.  His  works  are  remarkable  for  their 
color  and  finish,  and  for  a  certain  careful¬ 
ness  of  detail  wliich  does  not  usually  accom- 
pwy  such  broad  handling.  In  this  country, 
Gdrdme  stands  very  high ;  several  of  his  most 
notable  paintings  are  to  be  found  in  our  pri¬ 
vate  collections.  One  of  the  best  known  of 
these  is  L’Alm^,  owned,  we  believe,  by 
Mr.  Hoey,  of  New  York. 


AU  REVOIR. 

IS  AT  by  the  sea  at  Folkestone 

Till  the  boat  should  be  under  weigh ; 
The  earth  was  dark  around  me. 

The  heavens  a  iwfof  gray. 

I  thought  of  the  little  faces. 

And  I  could  not  see  them  clear ; 

And  earth  grew  darker  around  me. 

The  woven  gray  more  drear. 

A  sea-wind  rifted  the  heavens 
Into  lakes  of  wateiw  blue. 

And  with  silver-trembling  eyelids 
A  liquid  star  looked  tlmough. 

And  smiling  as  when  I  left  them. 

In  a  far-off  vision  clear 
I  saw  the  little  faces  — 

Three  dear  ones  —  and  one,  more  dear. 

F.  T.  Palorave. 


It  is  stated  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  watching  the  fasting  girl  in 
Wales,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  no  food 
for  two  years  and  a  half.  Four  experienced  I 
nurses  are  to  undertake  the  task,  assisted  by  1 
a  medical  committee.  It  is  probable  that  i 
cases  occasionally  do  occur  of  people  ex-  j 
isting  for  a  long  time  without  food.  In  1 772  \ 
the  case  of  Katharine  M’Leod,  in  the  parish  | 
of  Kincardine,  Ross-shire,  excited  consider¬ 
able  attention.  ^Vfter  a  fever  her  eyelids 
closed,  and  her  parents  declared  that  for  a 
year  and  three  quarters  no  meat  or  liquid 
went  down  her  throat.  In  1774,  Monica 
Mutscheteria,  at  Burninghen,  in  Suabia,  was 
alleged  to  have  taken  no  food  or  drink  for  a 
twelvemonth,  and  not  to  have  slept  for  three 
years.  In  1808  Ann  Moor,  of  'Tutbur}',  in 
the  county  of  Safford,  apparently  lived  twen¬ 
ty  months  without  food.  There  are  probably 
many  other  cases  on  record,  and  some  of 
them  well  authenticated.  The  case  of  Kath¬ 
arine  M’Leod  above  mentioned  appears  to 
have  been  thoroughly  investigated  at  the 
time  —  a  full  account  of  it  is  given  in  “  The 
Philosophical  Transactions,”  1777,  verified 
by  the  sheriff  depute  of  Ross-shire  and  oth¬ 
ers. 


Max’s  nearest  relative  in  the  great  fam-  j 
ily  of  nature  is  the  ape.  This  is  a  familiar 
fact ;  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  man 
approaches  in  bodily  conformation  more  and 
more  nearly  to  his  inferior  relative  the  lower 
and  lower  his  state  of  cultivation.  Where 
and  when  was  the  line  drawn  ?  Is  Darwin 
coming  out  triumphant  from  the  battle  that 
has  raged  against  him?  Quite  recently  some 
skulls  and  skeletons  of  races  contemporary 
in  France  with  the  reindeer  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  ;  and  they  have  afforded  material 
for  establishing  the  above  conclusion.  The 
characteristics  of  the  animal,  the  low  fore¬ 
head,  and  the  projecting  mouth  disappear 
in  man’s  conflict  with  circumstances.  The 
mental  labor  which  the  conflict  entails  de¬ 
velops  the  brain :  the  forehead  becomes  up-  | 
right,  the  skull  higher  and  more  dome¬ 
shaped,  and  the  projecting  countenance  re-  I 
cedes  under  the  skull.  This  chain  of  de-  I 
ductions  was  one  of  the  results  of  a  Palteonto-  I 
logical  Congress  lately  held  at  Copenhagen.  ' 
Another  not  uninteresting  item  oi  intelligence 
there  accepted  and  thence  disseminated 
was,  that  the  primeval  Europeans,  our  pro¬ 
genitors,  were  cannibals,  and  savages  of  the 
lowest  class ;  inferior,  in  spite  of  their  white 
skin,  to  the  lowest  type  of  existing  savagery, 
—  the  Australian.  Europe  was  probably 
the  latest  peopled  part  of  the  world.  The 
last  have  become  the  first. 


The  Empress’s  confessor,  Monsi^or 
Bauer,  who  so  eloquently  blessed  the  Suez 
Canal  the  other  day,  is  by  origin  a  Himga- 
rian  Jew.  He  was  bom  in  Pesth  and  took 
part  in  the  Austrian  revolution,  and  was 
sent  as  deputy  by  the  Vienna  academical 
legion  to  the  Paris  students.  Exiled,  he 
lived  at  Baden,  and  became  a  friend  of  Feuer¬ 
bach.  Next  he  devoted  himself  to  painting  I 
and  travelled  in  Italy.  Here  he  made  the  I 
acquaintance  of  a  “  French  aristocrat,”  who  , 
“  together  with  his  mother,”  prevailed  upon  | 
him  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  these  | 
endeavors  they  were  chiefly  aided,  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  Bauer’s  own  account,  by  a  certain 
medal  of  the  Virgin  which  they  caused  him 
to  wear  and  further  by  his  taking  part  in  the 
special  May  devotions.  He  felt,  he  relates,  as 
soon  as  he  entered  the  sanctuary  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  working  in  a  strange  manner  upon  his 
soul,  and  before  the  month  of  May  was  over 
his  conversion  was  already  eompleted,  and 
out  of  his  breast  there  arose  the  wail  of  the 
prodigal  son,  ‘  I  die  of  hunger  ’  ”  In  1854 


he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Father  Angus' 
tine,  and  entered  the  order  of  the  Carmel* 
ites.  His  sermons  in  Paris  as  “  Pater 
Maria  Bernard,  of  the  Most  Sacred  Sacra¬ 
ment,”  are  even  more  fashionable  than  those 
of  Father  Cohen,  not  to  mention  Hyacinthe. 
M.  Cohen  himself,  or  rather  Pater  Augus¬ 
tine  Maria-Pianiste,  friend  of  George  Sand, 
and  founder  of  the  congregation  of  “The 
Nightly  Adoration  of  the  Hfest  Blessed  Sac¬ 
rament,”  hails  from  a  German  ghetto. 


PERSONALS. 

—  Mb.  Dickens  has  finished  his  new  novel. 

—  Charles  Mathews,  the  comedian,  is  to  leave 
England  for  Australia  at  the  close  of  this  month. 

—  A  London  critic  declares  that  the  singing 
of  Mdlle.  Nilsson  in  oratorio  is  as  fine  as  her 
singing  in  opera. 

—  M.  Faure,  who  has  not  sung  in  England 
for  several  years,  is  aliout  to  give  a  series  of  per¬ 
formances  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

—  Mdlle.  D^azet  has  made  “  her  last  appear¬ 
ance  so  many  times  that  the  Parisians  begin  to 
believe  they  will  never  see  the  last  of  her. 

—  Mrs.  John  Wood,  in  Brougham’s  “  La 
Belle  Sauvage,”  has  made  a  success  of  St. 
James’s  Theatre,  of  which  she  is  the  new  lessee. 

—  The  author  of  “  Happy  Thoughts  ”  is  pub¬ 
lishing  in  Punch  another  series  of  those  dreary 
nothings.  Happy  Thought:  One  need  nT 
read  ’em. 

—  Calcraft,  the  English  hangman,  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  obliged  to  retire  from  business  before 
long.  He  is  growing  too  old  and  too  unskilful 
to  give  general  satisfaction  ! 

—  A  daughter  of  Brigadier  Sir  Hugh  Wheel¬ 
er,  who  was  in  command  at  Cawnpore  at  the 
time  of  the  mutiny,  has  recently  bwn  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  harem*  of  a  petty  Rajah,  where  she 
has  been  detained  for  the  past  twelve  years. 

—  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Grey,  one  of  the  ladies-in¬ 
waiting  who  accompanied  the  Prince  and  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales  in  their  tour  in  Egypt,  has  pub¬ 
lished  for  private  circulation  a  diary  of  the  ex¬ 
cursion.  'The  edition  consists  of  just  four  copies. 

—  The  Cardinal  Vicar’s  invito  sacro  for  the 
Council  contained  an  amusing  typographical 
error,  the  words  “  Roma  immorale  ”  being 
printed  for  “  Roma  immortale.”  The  mistake 
has  caused  the  Romans  a  good  deal  of  merri¬ 
ment. 

—  Mr.  Dickens’s  new  story  is  to  be  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Charles  Collins,  who  comes  by  right 
w’ith  his  artistic  talent,  being  the  son  of  William 
Collins,  the  painter.  Mr.  Charles  Collins  is 
also  a  litterateur,  having  written  two  or  three 
novels. 

—  Longfellow’s  poem,  “  The  Spanish  Stu¬ 
dent,”  appears  to  be  very  popular  abroad.  Sig¬ 
nor  Ralfaele  Cardamone,  of  Naples,  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  the  poem  in  Italian,  and  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Revue  dis  Deux  Motidts  we  have  a  French 
version. 

—  Tropmann,  the  champion  murderer,  has 
made  his  twelfth  confession.  The  charm  of 
these  confessions  is  that  each  one  differs  from 
the  other  in  all  important  points.  Tropmann 
has  enough  inventive  power  to  set  up  two  sen¬ 
sational  novelists  of  the  period. 

—  A  thoughtful  Englishman  calling  himself 
Shakespeare,  and  claiming  to  be  a  descendant 
of  the  poet,  is  going  about  Paris  collecting  funds 
from  innocent  people.  He  is  in  possession  of 
several  letters  (forged)  from  distinguishetl 
writers,  and  does  quite  a  lively  business. 

—  It  is  rather  to  be  doubted  that  “  Mr. 
Charles  Rcade  is  negotiating  with  M.  Aupiste 
Maquet,  the  real  author  of  ‘  Monte  Christo,’ 
‘  'Prois  Mousquetaires,’  &c.,  for  the  production 
of  a  joint  novel.”  M.  Maquet,  it  is  said,  fur¬ 
nishes  the  plot,  Mr.  Rcade  furnishes  local  out¬ 
lines  and  rewrites  the  English  version. 

—  Dr.  John  Davy,  brother  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  has  bequcath'ed  to  the  Royal  Society,  in 
fulfilment  of  an  expressed  wish  of  his  illustrious 
brother,  a  service  of  plate,  presented  to  Sir  Hum¬ 
phry  Davy  for  the  invention  of  the  safety-lamp, 
to  be  employed  in  founding  a  medal  to  be  given 
annually  for  the  most  important  discovery  in 
chemistry  made  in  Europe  or  Anglo-America. 

—  Some  of  the  French  critics  in  recording 
the  successful  debut  of  Mdlle.  Sessi,  at  the  Theitre 
des  Italiens,  in  “  La  Somnambula,”  are  in  a  great 
state  of  doubt  as  to  which  they  should  admire 
most,  —  the  lady’s  voice  or  her  hair.  One  writer 
speaks  of  .ses  blonds  succes,  and  after  recording 
the  happy  impression  produced  by  “her  feir  and 
smiling  head,”  adds  that  “  her  pretty  voice  more 
than  once  completed  the  charm.” 

—  A  Paris  letter-writer  thus  describes  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  Prince  Imperial: 
“  "rhe  boy  is  small,  delicate,  and  childish-looking 
for  his  age,  with  that  yellow  look  and  tired 
countenance  which  French  collemans  so  often 
have.  Although  he  is  now  in  his  fourteenth 
vear,  he  scarcely  looks  older  than  a  full-grown 
hoy  of  eleven.  The  circumstance  of  his  being 
in  uniform,  however,  may  perhaps  have  made 
him  appear  more  childish  than  he  really  is,  for 
a  military  habit  is  naturally  and  unconsciously 
associated  with  an  idea  of  strength,  and  the 
power  of  defending  not  only  one's  self,  bat  other 
people.” 
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PARIS  ELEGA2JCES. 


MME.  ELI  ANE  DE  MARSY,  one  of  the  | 
leadin';  writers  on  fashion  in  Paris,  sup-  i 
plies  the  following  details  of  toilets  that  , 
were  greatly  admin>d  at  s*nne  ri'ctuit  nHH'iv 
tions  at  Compiegne,  at  which  the  Princess  I 
Mathilde  did  the  honors.  I 

The  most  c“onspicuous  toilet  was  that  of 
the  Baroness  de  Poilly,  who  played  an  im-  ‘ 
portant  part  there,  ller  whole  toilet  w  as  in 
the  Idaintenon  style ;  that  is.  of  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  'Fite  i>earl-gray  . 
velvet  under-skirt  was  rather  short,  so  as  to  i 
show  the  gray  satin  slippers,  with  heels,  and  . 
large  bows  on  the  instep,  and  was  triinuiiKl  : 
on  the  bottom  with  a  flounce  of  silver  lace 
which  outlined  shai'p  points.  Over  this  lace 
fell  a  black  lace  flounce,  which  covert'd  it 
almost  entirely.  Between  the  ])oints  on  the 
velvet  were  set  1k)ws  of  flame-colored  satin, 
rather  iarsre,  and  with  four  ciMiues.  'Hie 
tight-fitting  corsage  was  of  ciel  blue  satin, 
with  a  long  jxiint  in  front;  this  openinl,  | 
shawl-fashion,  over  a  double  row  of  fine  , 
white  lace.  On  the  front  of  the  corsage  was 
s«>t  a  coquille  of  maroon  satin  over  white 
lace.  The  blue  satin  sleeves  were  close, 
with  wide  square  cuffs  of  jK'arl-gray  satin, 
edged  with  silver-lace,  and  trimmed  with  a 
blue  satin  coquille.  'fhe  back  of  the  corsage 
was  high,  and  close-fitting.  'Fhe  train  of 
ciel  blue  moire,  of  the  same  color  as  the  cor-  ; 
sage,  was  bortlered  jvith  a  narrow  flounce  of 
maroon  satin,  covered  with  silver  lace,  llie 
tall,  stately  coiffure  of  white  lace  was  enliv¬ 
ened  by  a  wreath  of  roses,  which  was  well  ' 
suited  to  the  dark,  fiill-blown  iK'auty  of  the  : 
baroness.  i 

The  mistress  of  the  house  was  also  greatly 
admired  in  a  tlress  of  silver  brocade.  Many 
other  ladies  wore  toilets  of  heavy  brocade  ■ 
and  damask  silk.  ' 

A  new  style  that  will  be  adopted  at  Com-  | 
pi^gne  is  the  Amazonc  dress.  .Tliis  costume 
is  wholly  original.  The  skirt  is  lx)rdercd 
with  a  verj-  deep  flounce  ])leated  a  la  Russe, 
with  a  ruche  above  it.  The  corsage  is  tight- 
fitting,  with  five  seams  in  the  back,  and  a 
postilion  bascpie,  forming  a  large  flat  pleat 
in  the  middle.  This  basque  falls  over  the 
folds  of  a  ver}-  fidl  and  double  Itoulfant 
tunic,  likewise  bonlercd  with  a  pleated  , 
flounce  and  a  ruche.  In  front  is  a  small  and  | 
very  short  rounded  apron,  extremely  close- 
fitting,  and  trimmed  like  the  train.  Very 
decided  colors  are  used  for  this  costume, 
such  as  bright  blue  and  maroon,  gray  and 
flame-color,  sea-green  and  maroon,  the 
foundation  of  the  dress  always  being  of  the 
deepest  color.  The  other  color  figures  only  , 
as  a  lining  and  is  seen  under  the  bas'iue,  un¬ 
der  the  heading  of  the  flounce,  and  as  the 
lining  of  the  full  sleeve,  which  accompanies 
a  close  sleeve.  Any  kind  of  trimming  can  ; 
be  used  on  these  costumes,  which  may  be 
made  as  costly  as  may  be  desired.  —  of  silk  ; 
or  velvet,  as  well  as  of  woollen  or  fancy  i 
stuffs.  ’  ; 


A  FABRICATOR  of  spurious  autographs  | 
has  just  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  police 
of  Paris.  A  woman  who  gives  her  name  as  j 
Mne.  Michel,  was  arrested  ar  her  residence 
at  Levallois-Perret.  There  the  Commissary  ! 
of  Police  found  an  apartment  elegantly  fur-  I 
nished,  containing  a  library,  in  part  com-  | 
posed  of  old  books,  and,  after  a  minute  search,  : 
discovered  numerous  autographs,  some  real  j 
and  some  false,  with  specimens  of  old  writing,  ! 
imitations  of  the  signatures  of  the  most  re-  | 
markable  personages  of  the  present  centurj-,  j 
a  quantity  of  parchments,  and  numerous  ! 
leaves  tom  from  ancient  books.  Tlie  wo-  i 
man  acknowledged  that  the  autographs  had  ! 
been  forged  by  her  son,  a  clerk  in  the  Soleil  I 
Insurance  oflSce.  The  young  man  was  sub¬ 
sequently  arrested  in  that  establishment  I 
while  in  the  act  of  transcribing  an  autograph  ] 
of  Silvio  Pellico,  of  which  four  other  copies  j 
were  feund  at  his  home. 

_  I 


The  thinness  of  Vauxhall  sandwiches, 
says  a  London  paper,  has  passed  into  a 

[troverb,  but  railway  sandwiches  arc  even 
ighter  and  more  transparent.  One  of  our 
correspondents  purchased  three  sandwiches 
in  the  refreshment-room  at  the  Bristol  sta-  | 
tion,  and  was  so  much  struck  by  their  ap¬ 
pearance  that  he  had  the  curiosity  to  have 
the  thickest  of  them  weigheil  at  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  chemist’s,  shaking  the  crumbs  out  of  the 
paper  over  it,  so  that  it  might  have  even' 
advantage.  ’Fhe  weight  of  the  sandwich 
was  thus  ascertained  to  be  as  follows  : 
beef,  drachms;  breail,  3  drachms:  that 
is  to  say,  the  whole  article  was  ^  drachm 
less  than  J  oz.  A  moderaudy  hungrj-  man 
could  put  away  about  fifteen  of  thesi*  sand¬ 
wiches  without  knowing  it. 


FOREIGN  FITN. 

LADY  DOCTORS. 

0  DoCTons  {rrave  of  Savile  Row, 

You  ’ll  need  your  boasted  knowledge; 

The  girb  are  coming  up,  you  know, 

To  pass  the  Hall  and  College. 

Oh!  M.  R  C.  S.  orM.  1)., 

Your  glory  now  tic  Iransil, 

And  there  "s  a  howl  of  agony. 

Re-echoes  from  the  Lancet. 

How  strange  to  hear  from  woman’s  lips 
That  <iueer  prescription  Latin, 

To  think  'liseases  should  eclipse, 

Her  love  of  silks  and  satin! 

.She  ’ll  have  all  mortal  ailments  pat, 

Diptheria,  agues  quartan, 
l’re.scribe  in  Mother  Hubbard  hat. 

And  cross-cut  frills  of  tartan. 

And  when  a  suitor’s  ardor  burns, 

She  ’ll  know  when  bending  o’er  him, 

The  “  Stemo-cleido-mastoid  ”  turns 
With  good  etTect  before  him; 

Rut  fatal  to  a  lover’s  bliss 
Such  anatomic  lore  is. 

When  girls  can  |K)ut  to  meet  a  kiss, 

“  Orbicularis  oris.” 

Ah.  me !  a  patient's  cheek  would  glow, 
Whene’er  a  soft  white  finger, 

Upon  his  pulse’s  ebb  and  fiow, 

In  donbt  should  chance  to  linger. 

And  when  the  Doctor  did  depart, 

That  medical  deceiver 
Would  leave  within  the  patient’s  heart. 

Love’s  intermittent  fever. 

And  when  the  fated  hour  has  come,  — 

From  which  the  Saints  defend  us,  — 

And  we  're  obliged  to  stay  at  home, 

With  “  Hansttis  stat  :  sumendus,” 

There ’s  one  thing  may  console  a  sage. 

When  that  last  journey ’s  certain ;  — 

A  fair  hand  leads  'us  off  the  stage. 

And  drops  the  final  curtain. 

0  husbands !  ye  who  love  your  tvives. 

And  prize  domestic  blisses, 

A  source  of  sorrow  all  your  lives 
A  Surgeon-wife  like  this  is;  ■ 

You  hear  the  night-bell’s  clanging  sound, 

It  tells  some  patient  worse  is, 

1  own  you  have  a  decent  ground. 

For  truly  British  curse:,. 

O  maidens!  there  is  work  to  do, 

A  dut)'  still  diviner 
Than  healing,  must  devolve  on  you. 

Whose  clay  God  fashion’d  finer. 

However  well  you  play  your  parts, 

The  Surgeon’s  skill  revealing. 

You  'll  learn  in  soothing  aching  hearts 
A  truer  task  of  healing! 

Punch  wants  to  know  if  tickets  of  admission  to 
churches  may  be  considered  as  holy  “  Orders.’’ 

No  wonder  Rochefort's  election  is  cited  by 
alarmists  as  a  Revolutionary  symptom.  It  is 
clearly  a  c.ase  of  hoisting  a  Representative  “<>  la 
Lanieme " 

A  Rev.  Mr.  Wix  has  had  a  suit  instituted 
against  him  for  Ritualism.  That  is,  briefly,  they 
prosecute  RTa-  on  account  of  his  candlti'.  Wix 
will  be  suull'ed  out.  O  wicked  Wix ! 

Some  larkish  young  men  altered  a  sign  in  Leeds, 
England,  one  night  recently,  and  made  it  read  thus: 

“  The  bald  hairdresser.”  They  had  painted  out 
the  0  of  the  barber's  name,  wliich  was  Theobald, 

LOOKS  LIKE  IT.  . 

Maid.  —  “  Please,  ma’am,  James  wants  to  know  ! 
if  vou  are  ‘at  home’  to  any  one  this  afternoon?”  I 

Mistveu.  —  ‘‘  Xo,  1  am  gone  out  driving.  —  j 
And,  Parker,  bring  me  some  tea,  and  to-day’s  ' 
papers.” 

Common  Scents.  —  Mu«k  and  Verbena. 

A  B.txo  OF  Hope,  —  fhe  Wedding  Ring. 

“  Rolling  Stock.”  —  Cattle  on  Railways. 

G««»i>  Roi’no  Game.  —  A  Plump  Partridge. 

The  Day  akteu  the  Fair.  —  Phabut  pursuing 
Daphne. 

HARD  LINES  BY  AN  IRISH  LANDLORD. 
My  Tenants  in  Ireland  who  cabins  have  got 
Do  not  pay  their  rent,  but  they  do  pay  their  shot. 

Of  course  I  am  absent,  I’m  not  to  be  got  at; 

But  there  is  my  agent,  he ’s  paid  to  be  shot  at. 

He's  not  a  bad  "man,  1  ’  ve  known  many  a  worse  ’un. 
He’s  fit  for  the  place,  a  most  shoot-able  person. 

“  At  the  funeral  of  a  child  in  the  Western  Ceme¬ 
tery,  Dundee,  the  other  day,  the  following  relatives 
let  down  the  coffin,  —  the  father,  two  gnindfathcrs, 
and  the  surviving  great-grandfather.”  —  Scotch 
Paper. 

We  fhonld  like  to  know  how  the  great-grand¬ 
father  could  have  assisted  at  the  ceremony  if  he 
had  not  been  surviving. 


QUEER  QUERIES,  BY  OUR  BOTANICAL  : 

QUERIST.  ; 

Do  specimens  of  the  “  Speedy  Traveller”  invari-  1 
ably  start  up  where  railway  cuttings  have  been 
planted? 

Are  monkeys  particularly  fond  of  Ape-ricot?  | 
Can  we  recognize  young  Belgians  as  Brussels  ‘ 
sprouts,  or  Swiss  girls  as  Alpine  ro.ses?  ' 

Does  the  Emperor  of  the  French  spend  his  best 
care  and  talents  in  the  preservation  of  bis  j 
“  Crown  Imperial  ”  ?  , 

Have  not  lawyers  and  counsellors  a  particular  taste  | 
for  the  forcing  up,  bringing  forward,  and  proper 
disposal  of  “  Dock  weeds  ”;  whilst  of  all  plants, 
sewing-machinists  prefer  the  Hem-lock?  I 

Do  flirts  care  particularly  for  ’*  Bachelors’  but-  | 
•tons”? 

Do  pugilists  prefer  “Box-wootl”  to  any  other 
plant? 


ART  AND  SCIENCE. 

Mahtdyck  (the  marine  painter,  irho  hat  been  at  it 

*  all  (lay  for  a  ireek  making  a  pre-Rn/ihaelite  study 
;  of tea'ihore).  —  “I  say,  some  of  you  fellows  iii 

the  gunboat  vesterilay  very  nearly  hit  me  once 
or  twice!” 

Jack  Tar.  —  “  Lor,  was  that  you  sittin’  here 
1  yesterday,  sir?  Why,  you  was  so  still  we  thought 
you  was"  a  bush  or  siimmut,  —  ice  teas  practisin' 

I  at  you[  ” 

A  London  paper  recently  hurt  the  feelings  of 
'  an  artist  by  saying  that  his  picture  had  “  too  much 
■  ochre  in  it.”  As  the  painting  was  a  twilight  scene, 
j  jiarticularly  gray  in  color,  the  artist  saw  a  chance 

*  to  rend  the'  critic  a  lesson,  which  he  did  by  advis¬ 
ing  him  to  learn  something  about  colors  before  he 

I  undertook  art  criticisms.  “  There  was  no  ochre 
whatever  in  my  picture,”  wrote  the  imlignant  ar¬ 
tist.  The  critic, knowing  that  a  soft  answer  turn- 
eth  away  wrath,  replied  that  the  “ochre”  he 
,  meant  was  mediocre .' 

CHRONOLOGY. 

'But-Drirer.  —  “  They  tell  me  there ’ve  been 
I  some  coins  found  in  these  'ere  ‘  exky  vations  ’  that 
’a  been  buried  there  a  matter  o’  four  or  five 
’undred  year! !  ” 

'  Passenger  Friend.  —  “  O,  that ’s  nothin’ !  Why, 
there’s  some  in  the  Bri'sh  Museum  —  ah  —  more 
,  than  two  thousand  year  old ! !  ” 

' But-Dricer  (after  a  /mute).  —  “Come,  George, 
that  won’t  do,  yer  know!  ’Cause  we’re  only  in 
eight’n  ’undred  an’  sixty-nine  now !  ” 

A  short  time  ago  a  country  clergyman  applied 
to  Messrs.  Allsojip  and  Sons  for  a  subscription  to  a 
.  certain  charity.  They  refuseil  his  re()uest.  Whilst 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  their  letter,  the  rec¬ 
tor  tiX)k  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  henceforth 
the  trade-mark  of  the  firm  should  be  a  “  Clenched 
Fist  ”  instead  of  an  “  Open  Hand.”  It  is  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  know  that  although  the  great  brewers 
were  proof  against  a  begging  letter,  they  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  wit,  and  sent  their  corres]H)ndent  a 
donation. 

Did  you  ever  buy  a  plaster  cast  —  say,  of  Gari¬ 
baldi,  or  John  Bright,  or  the  Venus  of  Milo,  or 
^  William  Toll’s  cottage,  from  an  Italian  image-boy, 
in  the  street?  Did  you  ever  know  any  laxly  who 
;  did?  We  were  acquainted  with  a  man  once  who 
I  purchased  the  Fighting  Gladiator,  in  parian,  but  it 
I  was  in  a  shop,  and  he  went  mad,  and  died.  A 
'  French  feuilletoniite  has  just  attempted  to  solve 
I  the  mystery  as  to  how  image-boys,  wiio  never  seem 
I  to  sell  a  'statuette,  manage  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

;  He  had  known  one  of  the  fraternity  by  sight  for 
two  years,  from  the  fact  of  his  taking  his  station 
every  day  at  a  particular  angle  of  one  of  the  Par¬ 
is  quays,  which  the  feuilletoniite  had  to  pass  on 
his  way  to  the  office  of  his  newspaper.  On  being 
interrogated,  the  vendor  of  plastic  art  manufac¬ 
tures  admitted  that  he  had  never  had  a  single  cus¬ 
tomer.  Still,  he  said,  he  earned  from  five  to  six 
francs  a  day.  “  In  goodness’  name,  by  what 
I  means?  ”  •*  Sir,  we  do  it  pne  bi  caste,  by  break- 
!  ages.”  “  By  breakages :  what  do  you  mean?” 

“  Well,  Sir,  for  example - ”  and  even  ns  the 

I  image-boy  spoke,  the  feuilletoniste  felt  himself 
'  impelled  by  some  mysterious  influence  forwards. 

;  He  stumbled  against'  his  interlocutor,  who,  in  his 
!  turn,  reeled  against  the  tray  of  goods,  and  smash 
.  went  a  Venus  of  Milo  into  ten  thousand  pieces  on 
!  the  pavement  of  the  quay.  “  Cheap  at  four  francs, 

I  Sir,”  said  the  image  boy,  touching  his  cap.  The 
I  feuilletoniste  flung  him  a  two-franc  piece  and  went 
;  his  way.  How  he  had  happened  to  stumble 
1  against'  him  remained  a  mystery.  Perhaps  the 
j  boy  kept  a  dog  to  run  between  people’s  legs  in  imi- 
!  tation  of  the  Pont  Neuf  shoeblack  of  the  last  cen- 
j  tury,  whose  poodle  was  trained  to  patter  with 
I  muddy  paws  over  the  boots  of  passers-by. 

NEW  SONGS  FOR  OLD  ONES. 

LADY  NAKAII  PltATT. 

PART  I. 

Of  all  the  girls  that  are  so  smart. 
Accomplished,  and  all  that,  sir, 

The  girl  on  whom  P  ve  fixed  my  heart 
Is  Lady  Sakah  Pkatt,  sir.  ’ 

My  name  is  Ben.iamin  de  Vere, 

My  income ’s  eighty  pounds  a  year; 

And  she’s  the  daughter  of  a  peer  — 

The  Earl  OF  Marrowfat,  sir! 

I  I  bought  in  Regent  Street  a  carte  of  lovely  Lady 
Sarah, 

I  She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart,  and  she  lives  in 
I  Belgrave  Square.  Ah ! 

1  My  mother  and  my  sisters  three 

!  Are  chaffing  me  no  end,  sir. 

And  but  for  Sarah,  I  should  be 
I  Without  a  single  friend,  sir. 

I  My  Sarah,  though  the  thing  seems  queer, 

I  Has  met  her  Benjamin  de  Vere. 

The  trusting  soul  no  cause  of  fear 
I  Appears  to  apprehend,  sir; 

1  And  I  have  sworn  I  ’ll  never  part  from  dearest 
Lady  Sarah, 

Who  is  the  darling  of  my  heart,  though  she  lives 
in  Belgrave  Square.  Ah ! 

PART  ii. 

Mistakes  occur  in  families. 

The  greatest  and  the  humblest. 

And  thou  who  art  so  jolly  wise. 

Take  heed  in  ca«e  thou  stumblest. 

’T  is  known  to  Ben.iamin  de  Vere 
That  she  who  is  to  him  most  dear 
Is  not  the  daughter  of  a  peer. 

O  .Muse !  In  vain  thou  fumblest 
For  words  in  which  to  state  that  LaIdy  Clara, 
and  not  Sarah, 

Is  offspring  of  the  noble  hou.se  —  the  hou.se  in  Bel¬ 
grave  Square.  Ah ! 

But  Lady  Sarah  Marrowfat 
(I  should  say  Lady  Clara) 

Is  mistress  of  the  maid.  Miss  Pratt, 

Whose  other  name  is  Sailmi. 

And  in  the  Times ’t  will  soon  appear 
That  Sarah  Pratt,  with  jovful  tear, 

Is  merged  in  Mrs.  Ben  de’  Yerk, 

And  that  the  happy  pair  a 
Tour  abroad  have  taken,  ere  they  settle  down  to 
share  a- 

Partments  neatly  furnished,  though  not  in  Bel- 
grave' Square.  Kb? 


FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.’S  PERIOD¬ 
ICALS  FOR  1870. 

;  KVKRY  SATURDAY  FOR  1870.  —  New  Series. 

I  Change  of  Sise.  Knlarged  and  Illustrated. 

The  Publishers  of  Kverv  .dATiattiAY  take  pleasure  in 
I  announeing  that  this  popular  Journal  will  now  apiiear  in 
an  entireiy  new  form,  anil  with  a  most  important  and  at- 
'  tractive  new  feature,  namely,  tirst-class  Illustrations. 

I  During  the  past  four  years,  Kvkry  Saturday  has  laid 
before  its  reailers  a  more  varietl  and  valuable  resumi  of 
'  foreign  )>erio<lical  literature,  and  has  won  a  wider  circulw- 
I  tion  among  all  classes,  than  any  other  eclectic  periiHlical 
,  publi8he<l  in  America.  Though  Kviry  Saturday  has  in 
all  respects  fulfllletl  the  design  of  its  projectors,  they  are 
I  not  willing  to  rest  content  without  making  fresh  efforts  to 
I  enlarge  its  sphere  and  increase  its  attractions. 

In  commencing  the  new  volume  for  1870,  tire  publishers 
'  propose  to  modify  tlie  shape  of  the  Journal,  witliout  chang- 
.  ing  its  general  literary  characteristics,  in  order  to  add  to 
I  its  attractions  illuslratiirns  of  the  first  artistic  excellence. 

I  These  illustrations  will  be  engraved  from  designs  hy 
I  leading  European  artists,  and  will  embrace  Views  of 
I  Famous  Places,  Incidents  of  Travel,  Figure-Pieces,  Copies 
I  of  Celebrated  Paintings,  Studies  of  Street-Life,  and  a 
I  Gallery  of  Portraits  of  Contemporary  Celebrities,  executed 
with  the  liighest  degree  of  flnisli  known  to  mislern  art. 
Witli  the  unusual  facilities  at  their  dis|x>sal,  the  pnb- 
I  Ushers  may  confidently  predict  that  Every  Saturday  will 
'  lie  a.Inarnol  of  Choice  Illustrations  a-s  well  us  a  Journal 
of  Choice  Reading, 

Kvery  Sati  uday  will,  ns  hitherto,  furnish  the  American 
I  reader  iiromptly  with  the  most  entertaining  and  noteworthy 
I  articles  in  the  European  iwriodicals,  —  Serial  Tales,  Short 
Stories,  Essays  biograpliieal  and  descriptive,  I’ocms, 

,  Notes  of  Travel  and  Adventure,  Personal  Gossip,  Literary 
I  Intelligence,  Facetiu),  Popular  Papers  on  Science,  and 
'  Translations  from  the  Continental  Magazines. 

By  sjiccial  arrangement  with  foreign  authors,  the  con- 
I  ductors  of  Kvkry  Saturday  are  frequently  able  to  give 
I  its  readers  many  valuable  paiiers  simultaneously  with 
I  their  publication  aliniad. 

I  The  Publishers  aim  to  commend  it  to  all  classes  of  cul- 
i  tivated  and  intelligent  readers  by  the  freshness  and  va- 
I  riety  of  its  contents. 

j  Terms  ;  —  Single  Number,  10  cents  ;  Yearly  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  ^5.00  in  advance  ;  184.00  a  year  to  sul^ribers  for 
any  other  periodical  published  by  Fields,  Usguod,  k  Co. 


I  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  FOR  1870.— Thk  At- 
I  LANTic  Monthly  will  be  conducted  on  the  same  general 
j  plan  which  has  hitherto  proved  so  acceptable  'to  intelli- 
I  gent  American  readers.  In  view  of  their  relations  with 
I  the  most  illustrious  writers  in  the  United  States,  the  pub- 
i  lishers  feel  warranted  in  assuring  their  patrons  that  the 
I  future  volumes  of  the  Magazine  will  be  at  least  equal  to 
!  those  already  published  and  will  be  of  general  interest 
’  and  permanent  value. 

I  Bayard  Taylor  will  contribute  to  the  Atlantic  for 
I  1870  a  new  novel  entitled  “Joseph  and  his  Friend.”  It  is 
j  a  Pennsylvania  story  and  deals  with  the  more  striking 
a.s|iects  of  Pennsylvania  country  life  and  character. 

Da.  1.  I.  IIaviln  will  furnish  a  series  of  sketches,  “Un- 
I  der  the  Miduiglit  Sun,”  embodying  some  of  the  noteworthy 
.  experiences  ut  his  Arctic  Adventures. 

I  Gkn.  F.  a.  W.alkf.k,  of  the  Treasury  Department  will 
treat  of  Finances,  Turiffs,  and  related  subjects. 

Sidney  Andrews  (“  Dixon  ”  of  the  BostoM  .ddrer/Mer), 

!  will  give  his  impressions  of  ”  John  Chinaman,”  derived 
j  from  a  careful  study  of  the  Chinese  in  California. 

The  Atlantic  for  1870  will  contain  a  series  of  valuable 
I  articles  from  authors  especially  qualified  to  discuss  our 
:  cumiiiercial  relations,  and  the  needs  of  our  Mechanical 
.  and  .Manufacturing  Industries. 

I  Regular  or  occasional  articles  may  be  exiiected  from  its 
i  well-kiiowu  corps  of  writers. 

I  Terms:  Siugle  number,  35  cents;  Per  year,  94.00  in 
!  advance ;  Two  copies,  9  7.00 ;  Five  copies,  9 16.00  ;  Ten 
I  copies,  930.00,  and  83.00  fur  each  additional  copy. 

I  OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  FOR  1870.  — The  following  are 
among  the  features  of  Oua  Yocno  Folks  fur  1870 :  — 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  IVbitnkv,  author  of  “A  Summer  in 
Leslie  Ooldtliwaite's  Life,”  will  contribute  the  leading 
serial  story,  entitled  “  We  Girls:  a  Story  of  Home  Ufe.” 

Da.  1. 1.  Hayes  will  give  some  graphic  sketches  of  Life 
and  Adventure  in  the  Polar  Regions. 

Col.  T.  W.  lliGumsoN  will  funiish  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  Beaver,  the  Klepliant,  and  otlier  animals. 

I  “Carlkton,”  author  of  ‘‘Winning  His  Way,”  will 
contribute  several  papers  relating  what  he  saw  in  China 
I  during  his  recent  tour  of  the  glqbe. 

I  Mrs.  Agassiz  will  continue  her  account  of  “The  World 
1  we  live  on.” 

I  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich,  author  of  the  universally  popular 
I  “  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,”  will  contribute  regularly. 

I  Mrs.  a.  M.  Diaz,  author  of  the  “William  Henry  Let¬ 
ters,”  will  continue  her  charming  Stories  and  Sketohes. 

!  .Mr.  Jamrs  Parton  will  furnisli  Httractive  articles  upon 
I  interesting  facts  of  Geography  and  Histury. 

Mr.  j.  T.  Thowbridge  will  continue  his  jiapera  on  cu- 
I  rious  branches  of  industry. 

I  Rev.  K.  K  Hale  will  contribute  s  series  of  articles  en 
I  titleil  “  livtiers  to  my  Nephew.” 

Pompeian  Papers.  A  series  of  remarkably  interesting 
palters  on  Pompeii  will  be  given,  telling  how  it  was  buried 
by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  aud  how  it  is  now  being  re¬ 
stored,  and  what  curious  things  are  found  in  the  ruins. 

Renewed  and  constant  effort  will  be  made  the  coming 
year  to  render  Oca  Young  Folks  a  welcome  companion 
fur  the  Schoolroom.  It  has  already  been  adopted  by  a 
large  numlier  of  teachers,  as  a  supplementary  reading 
book,  with  excellent  results.  The  fresh  and  varied  mat¬ 
ter  makes  the  reiuling  exercises  of  the  school  delightful 
and  interesting  both  to  teacher  and  scholar. 

DiALOGCia  and  Acting  Chakades,  suitable  for  School 
Bxhibitions,  will  he  introduced. 

As  a  si>ecial  inducement  to  procure  Clubs  the  Publish¬ 
ers  offer  CASH  PREMIUMS,  from  95  to  9300,  to  those 
who  will  send  the  largest  list  of  aeie  subscribers  before 
the  first  of  April,  1870.  They  also  offer  CASH  PRIZES, 
from  910  to  930,  for  the  best  Composition,  Charades, 
Puzzles,  Rebuses,  etc.,  written  by  subscribers. 

Circulars  in  regard  to  the  Magazine,  and  the  Cash 
Prizes  and  Premiums,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

A  S|>ecimen  Copy  sent  free. 

I  Tkrm.s.  —  The  price  of  Oar  Young  Folks  is  9  2.00  per 
year.  An  extra  copy  gratis  for  every  five  subscriptions. 
Onr  Young  Folks  aud  Manlie  Monthly,  95.00  per  year. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,  Bllted  by 
Profs.  James  Russell  Lowell  and  E.  W.  Gurney. — 
The  North  American  Review  has  for  more  than  flfiy 
years  maintained  and  advanced  the  standard  of  American 
letters  and  scholarship,  and  has  elucidated  and  defended 
the  principles  on  which  American  institutions  rest.  It 
numbers  among  its  regular  contributors  those  most  emi¬ 
nent  in  America  for  scholarship,  literary  culture,  and 
statesmanship. 

The  couductors  of  the  Rerieu)  aim  to  make  it  indis¬ 
pensable  to  all  persons  of  cultivation,  to  all  who  desire  to 
keep  abreast  with  tlie  progress  of  research  and  thought 
in  questions  of  philosophy,  science,  and  literature. 

The  North  American  Review  is  publisheil  quarterly, 
I  on  the  first  days  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October, 
!  each  number  containiug  matter  eciual  to  an  ordinary  oc- 
I  tavo  volume. 

TERMS.  — Six  Dollars  a  year;  Five  Dollars  to  Sub¬ 
scribers  for  any  other  of  F.,  O.  k  Co.’s  Periodicals  ;  Single 
Numbers,  91.50  The  Publishers  pay  the  postage. 

jy"  Subscriptions  should  be  remitted  in  Post-Ogirr 
Orders  or  in  Drafts  an  Boston  or  Neic  York,  payable  to 
the  order  of  FiELns,  Osooon,  Ac  Co. 

<  FIELDS,  OSGOOD  k  CO.,  Publishen, 

124  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


January  1,  1870.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  .IN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 


BUKNETT’S  flavoring  ex-  ; 

tracts.  7’*«  MMprrunitji  of  Huso  extracts  consists  in 
tkfir  perfect  purity  and  great  strength.  They  are  war-  | 
ranted  free  fr»in  the  p^Uonous  oils  and  acids  which  enter  | 
into  the  composition  of  many  of  the  factitious  fruit  flavors  j 
now  In  the  market.  They  are  not  only  true  to  their  names, 
but  are  prepared  from  fruits  of  the  best  quality,  and  are  | 
so  highly  concentrated  that  a  comparatively  small  quaii-  I 
tity  only  need  be  used. 

.rOSKl'H  Kl^KNKTT  Si  Boston,  .Manufac-  | 

turers  and  l*roprietors.  Fur  sale  by  nil  Grocers  and  | 
Druggists. 

PREMATURE  LOSSj  OP  THE  i 

HAIR,  which  is  so  common  nowadays,  may  be  entirely  I 
prcventol  by  the  use  of  Burnett’s  Coeoaine.  It  has  been  i 
useil  in  thousands  of  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming  out  | 
in  handfuls,  and  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its  decay,  and  | 
to  promote  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  is  at  the  | 
same  time  unrivalled  os  a  dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  i 
application  will  reniler  it  soft  and  glassy  for  several  | 
days.  j 

A  COUGH,  COLD,  OR  SORE 

THROAT  Ret|uires  immetliate  attention,  i 
X  neglect  often  results  in  an  incurable  | 
Lung  Disease. 

BROWN’S  BRONCHIAL  TROCHES 
invariably  give  instant  relief.  | 
For  BaoNCiims,  Asthma,  Cataobb,  Coxscmptive  and  | 
Throat  Diseases,  they  have  a  soothing  eflect.  i 

SINOERS  and  PUBLIC  SPEAKERS  use  them  to  clear  | 
and  strengthen  tlie  voice. 

Owing  to  the  good  reputation  and  popularity  of  the  \ 
Troches,  many  teorthless  and  cheap  imitations  are  offered,  I 
vkieh  are  good  for  nothing.  Be  sure  to  OBTAIN  the  true  ' 

BICOWN'S  ISKONCHIAL  TKOCHES.  ^  , 

SOLD  IVERYWHEIIE.  I 


PURS  !  PURS !  PURS  !  THERE  CAN  BE  NO  MORE  AP-  WEBB’S  ADDER.  -  Only  Practical 

PROPRIATE  PRESENT  to  a  lady  than  one  of 

I  Adding  Machine  in  the  WorhI. 


WHO  INTEND  PURCHASING 


FURS 


THIS  SEASON 


will  And  themselves  rep.'Ud  for  their  time  and  trouble 


BV  E.VAMININO 


THE  IFICENT  .STOCK 


BENT  A 


BEFORE  BUYING  .AT  THE  UP-TOWN  STORF.*. 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS,  BOOKSELLERS,  &  IMPORTERS. 

Agents  for  the  General  Protestant  Episcopal  8.  S.  Union 
and  Church  Book  Society. 

I  Special  Agents  for  Fields,  Osgood,  k  Co.'s  Books  and 


Selling  Agents  of  the  M'ebh  Adding  Machine  Co. 

All  new  Books  received  as  soon  as  issued.  Any 
book  not  in  Store  will  be  obtained  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

American  Books  sent  by  mail,  postage  i>aid,  on  receipt 
of  retail  prices. 

No.  713  BROADWAY, 

(Cor.  lYashington  Place.) 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S  Celebrated 


Sold  by  all  dealers  throughout  the  wOrld. 


Every  Packet  liears  the  Fac-Simile  of  his  Signature. 


KENT  &  KUSH,  \ 

Comer  Court  ami  Washington  Streets. 

CHRISTMAS  CAROLS.  — A  col¬ 
lection  of  Old  English,  German,  Traditional,  and  New 
Christmas  Carols.  Just  published,  in  neat  pamphlet 
form.  Price,  38  cents. 

E.\CELLENT  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

PIANO-FORTE  GEMS.  A  new  collection  of  the  latest 
Piano-forte  .Music. 

HOME  CIRCLE.  Popular  Music  for  the  Piano. 

WREATH  OF  GEMS.  A  complete  collection  of  favorite 
Sungs,  Ac.,  with  Piano-forte  accomiiauiment. 

Price  of  each,  in  Boards,  S  2.30.  Cloth,  I?  3.00.  Cloth 
full  gilt,  S  4.00. 

MENDELSSOHN  S  LETTERS,  2  Vols.  Each  .  Sl.TS 
BEETHOVEN’S  LETTERS.  ••  “  1.25 

MOZART'S  LCTTERS,  «  «  .  1,7.5 


REMARK.ABLE  SUCCESS!! 

The  New  Standard  and  Popular  Work  for  Cabinet  Or. 
gans  and  Melodeons ! 

CLARKE’S  NEW  METHOD  FOR  REED  ORGANS. 

The  best  Teachers  and  Phiyers  are  u.sing  iu  Price, 

S2.&0. 

The  above  books  sent,  iiostpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

DITSON  &  CO., 

Boston  and  New  York. 


$290  for  First-Class  New  7  Octave 

PIANOS.  Sent  on  trial.  U.  S.  PIANO  CO.,  New  York. 

ERYSIPELAS,  SALT  RHEUM’ 

PILES,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Blood  and  Srin'  cured  by 
using  the  SHELDON  SPRING  WATER.  Book  of  thirty 
pages,  with  certifleates,  sent  free.  Address 

_ .1.  W,  BK.4LN,  Treasurer,  Boston,  Mass. 


MiNCrACTDRia’s  Warihodse, 


01  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


tJOSKPH  GILLOTT  Si  SONS.  1 


CHAS.  A.  DANA,  Editor. 

The  cheapest,  smartest,  and  best  New  York  newspaper. 
Everybody  Hkes  it  Three  e<litioo8:  DAILY,  ^6;  SEMI-  I 
WEEKLY,  «  2 ;  and  WEEKLY',  ^  1  a  year.  ALL  THE 
NEWS  AT  Half-price.  FuU  reports  of  markets,  | 
airriculture.  Farmers*  ami  Fruit-Growers*  Clubs,  and  a  | 
complete  story  in  every  Weekly  anti  Semi-Weekly  num-  | 
ber.  A  present  of  valuable  plants  ami  vines  to  every  I 
subscriber  ;  inducements  to  canvassers  unsurpassed,  i 
S  1,000  Life  Insurances,  Grand  Pianos,  Mowing  Machines,  j 
P^lor  Organs,  Sewing  Machines,  Ac.,  among  the  pre-  ' 
miums.  Specimens  and  lists  free.  Send  a  Dollar  and  try 
it.  I.  YY'.  ENCJIaANO,  Publisher,  New  York. _ 

COLLEGIATE  AND  COMMER¬ 
CIAL  INSTITUTE  (Gen.  Ri'a.4RLL’3  School),  New  Ila- 
Conn.  Winter  'Term  liegina  January  II. 

ROBINSON’S  ANTIDOTE  FOR 

INTEMPERANCE  is  an  infallible  cure  for  this  fearful 
vice.  Its  use  will  at  once  remove  the  taste  or  desire  for 
stimulants,  and  will  soon  create  an  actual  dislike  for  them. 
It  can  be  administered  in  tea,  coffee,  or  even  water,  with¬ 
out  exciting  suspicion,  as  it  is  free  from  taste  or  smell. 

FsVerff  victim  of  Jutempt  ranee  can  be  Cared, 

Price,  2  per  box.  Sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the 
money.  Sold  by  Druggists,  or  address 

0£0.  K.  KOBINSON  Druggists, 

Comer  Court  and  Harrison  Streets,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

TO  THE  WORKING  CLASS. —We  are  now  prepared 
to  fumiah  all  claaaca  with  constant  employment  at  home, 
the  whole  of  the  time  or  for  the  spare  moments.  Biisiiiesa 
new,  light,  and  proHtable.  Persons  of  either  tex  easily 
earn  fh>m  50c.  to  $  6  per  evening,  and  a  proportional  sum 
by  devoting  their  whole  time  to  the  business.  Boys  and 
girl*  earn  nearly  as  much  as  men.  That  all  who  see  this 
notice  may  send  their  addresa,  and  test  the  business,  we 
make  this  unparalleled  offer :  To  such  as  are  not  well  sat¬ 
isfied,  we  will  send  S 1  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  writing. 
Full  particulars,  a  valuable  sample,  which  will  do  to  oom- 
menoe  work  on,  and  a  copy  of  The  People’s  Utsrary  Com¬ 
panion  —  one  of  the  largest  and  beat  family  newspapers 
published  —  all  sent  free  by  mail.  Reader,  if  you  want 
permanent,  profitable  work,  address  E.  C.  ALLEN  k  CO., 
Acousta,  Mauii.  , 


OKOVKK  Si  BAKEU'S 


SEWING  MACHINES 


Surpassed  by  none,  in  performing  any  kiml  of 


PLAIN  AND  ORNAMENTAL  SEWING. 


GKOVER  Si  BAKER 


SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


34  Sl'MMER  Street. 


Branches  in  all  the  Principal  Cities. 

SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED 

YVORKS.  Suitable  for  Holiday  Gift-Books,  Ac. 

LADY  G£UALDINK. 

By  MR.'t.  Euzabkth  Barrktt  Browning. 

YVith  over  thirty  lllustratioDs,  many  of  them  full-page, 
drawn  by  YV.  J.  lleiinesiiy,  and  engraved  by  YT.  J. 
Linton.  1  vol.,  small  4to.  Cloth,  full  gilt,  8  5, 
Turkey  antiriue  or  e.xtra,  8  9.00. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  as  sumptu¬ 
ous  ns  the  most  exacting  purchaser  could  demand.'*^ 
vVeic  i'ork  Tribune. 

“Elegant.**  —  Bo.don  H^atehmau  4'  Hefector. 

THK  LNIVEKSE; 

Or,  THE  INFINITELY  GREAT  AND  THE  INFI¬ 
NITELY  LITTLE, 

By  F.  A.  PorcHET,  M.  D.  Translated  from  the  French. 
Illustrated  by  343  engravings  on  Wood,  and  four  col¬ 
ored  plates.  1  vol.,  royal  8vo.,  rich  cloth,  gilt  top.  Half 
calf  extra,  8 15 ;  Turkey  morocco  extm,  or  full  calf, 
8  20  -y  Cloth,  gilt  top,  8 12. 

Critical  Noticb. 

It  Is  pre-eminently  a  l»ook  for  the  fhmily  table  in  the 
long  evenings  of  winter.  The  okl  people  will  find  won¬ 
ders  unveiled  in  it  of  which  they  liave  never  dreameil, 
ami  the  young  will  li.^teii  to  its  stories  and  dwell  upon  iU 
marvellous  pictures  as  they  would  u])on  some  new  rtmder- 
iug  of  the  s^rabian  —  Ihartk  and  Homea 

BIBLE  ANIMALS: 

Beiuga  Description  of  every  Living  Creature  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  tlie  Coral.  By  Rev.  J. 
G.  YVood,  Si.  A.,  F.  L  S ,  Ac.,  Author  of  “Homes  YY'ithout 
Hands,**  Ac.  With  100  uewdesigns  by  YV.  F.  Keyl,  T.  W. 
YVood,  and  E.  A.  Smith.  1vol.  8vo.  Half  morocco,  88  ^ 
cloth,  8  5. 

Critical  Notici. 

“  It  is  an  admirable  pictorial  commentary  on 'the  nat¬ 
ural  history  of  the  Bible,  most  attractive  and  instructive 
b«)th  to  old  and  yming  readers.’*—  Bnttsk  Medical  Journal, 
SONGS  OF  lifp:. 

SELECTED  FROM  MANY  80URCF.S. 

With  numerous  new  illustrations  by  Henne.’^sy.  Herrick, 
Griswold,  Penn,  and  Beiisell.  1  vol.,  small  4to,  unifonn 
with“L^y  Geraldine,**  Ac.  Cloth,  full  gilt,  85;  Tur¬ 
key  antic|ue,  «>r  extra,  8  9. 

Critical  Notice. 

“  A  book  which  an  American  iniiiht  send  as  a  holiday 
present  to  an  Englisli  or  French  lady  with  a  feeling  of 
priile.”  — Ms  Y.  hlcening  Poit, 

These  works  for  sale  everywhere,  or  sent  post-paid  to 
any  address,  ufKin  the  receipt  of  the  price  by  the  Pub¬ 
lishers.  CHAS.  SCKIBNKK  4k  CO., 

No.  654  Broatlway,  New  York. 

HOLIDAY  BOOKS 


100  VrASIIINOTON  STREET. 

A  large  assortment  of 
ELEGANT  BOOKS 
For  Christmas  aod  New  Year’s  Gifts,  comprising 

ELEG.tNTtr  ILLL'.->TRATED 

STANDARD  WORKS, 

Both  English  and  American. 


.Ii;VKNII.K  BOOKS. 

One  of  tlie  largest  and  liest  collections  to  be  found  in 
Boston,  including  ail  the 
NEW  AND  POPULAR  WORKS, 

By  American  Authors. 

With  a  new  and  full  assortment  of 
LONDON  JUVENILE  BOOKS, 
Etegantty  Bound  and  Illustrated. 

Purchasers  will  do  well  to  examine  our  stock. 

f  KOSBY  &  OAMKKLL, 

100  Washixotox  JtraEET, 

BOSTON. 

SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY  FOB 

all  the 

MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEMS, 

American  and  Foreign. 


The  saliscriliers  having  purchased  the  PERIODICAL  ; 
and  SUBSCRIPTION  BUSINESS  formerly  conducted  by  | 
Messrs.  A.  Williams  C  Co.,  at  No.  100  Washington 
Street,  will  continue  the  same,  and  are  prepared  to  snp- 
ply  orders  from  any  part  of  the  country  with  any 

REMEWS,  MAGAZINES,  AND  NEWSPAPERS, 
American  or  Foreign. 

%*  Town  and  Private  Libraries,  Clubs,  or  Individuals  | 
supplied  promptly  and  upon  the  best  terms.  Catalogues  ' 
with  prices  taniished  on  application. 

CROSBY’  AND  DAMRELL,  ! 

No.  100  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


’This  little  machine,  no  less  wonderful  in  its  simpUeity 
than  in  iU  efficacy,  has  wou  a  more  speedy  success  than 
any  other  invention  of  the  day.  While  the  sewing-ma¬ 
chine  hoil  to  struggle  through  long  years  for  adoption, 
Webb’s  Adding  Machine  was  accepted  at  once.  Where 
numbers  are  calletl  off,  it  gives  instantaneous  ailditions. 
I  It  carries  up  the  columns  of  a  ledger  account,  two  at  a 
:  time,  with  mechanical  accuracy.  Tlie  President  of  the 

First  National  Bank  of  New  York  writes  in  his  testimo- 

I 

,  nial,  “IT  BELIEVES  THE  MIND  ENTIRELY,  AND 
;  REDUCES  ARITHMETIC  TO  A  SIMPLE  MOTION  OF 
:  THE  HAND  !  ”  The  machine  took  the  first  medals  and 
.  diplomas  at  the  last  American  Institute  Fair,  New  York, 
and  also  at  the  last  Mass.  State  Fair,  in  Boston.  It  is 
gnaranteed  to  do  everything  claimed  for  it,  and  the  report 
comes  from  nearly  all  who  use  it  that  not  enough  is  elainud 
;  — that  it  does  more.  Price,  i?  8.00  and  S  10.00.  Sent  by 
1  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and  pottage  (81  cents),  or  by  ex- 
'  press,  C,  0.  D.,  at  the  customer’s  expense.  To  remit 
I  (post-office  order,  registered  letter,  or  draft),  saves  the 
I  return-money  charge.  For  circular,  testimonials,  kc., 
I  enclose  stamp.  State  and  county  rights  (exclusive)  ffir 
i  sale.  WEBB  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 


E.  P.  DUTTON  St  CO.,  SelUng  Agents, 

713  Broadway,  New  York. 

I  $2,000  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

i  to  agents  to  sell  the  celebratei) 

WILSON  SEWING  MACHINES, 
i  The  best  machine  in  the  world.  Stiteh  alike  on  both 
I  sides.  ONE  JIACHINE  WITHOUT  MONEY. 

For  further  particulars  address 
I  THE  WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Lonis,  Mo. 

!  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERY- 

!  tv  HERE.  Brown’s  Patent  Double  Cone  Ventilating 
I  Damper  gives  the  most  heat  with  the  least  fueL  No 
I  express  charges.  Semi  for  circulars. 

!  O.  R.  BRIGGS  Si  CO., 

I  .  184  Washington  St.,  New  York. 

i  TH^E  CHOICEST  GIFT -  BOOKS, 

I  WHITTIER  — BALLADS  OF  NEW  ENGL.AND.  With 
60  Illnstraiions.  Cloth,  ^  5  00 ;  Jlorocco,  S  9.00. 

“  We  never  weary  of  new  editions  of  Wliittier’s  poems ; 
and  the  delicious  volume  of  his  *  Ballads  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,’  which  Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co,  have  sent  out 
in  anticipation  of  the  Christmas  sea.soa,  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.”  —  -V.  1'.  Evening  Post. 


LONGFELLOW  — THE  BUILDING  OP  THE  SHIP. 
With  20  Illnstrations.  Cloth,  $  3.00 ;  Morocco,  S  5.50. 

“  A  little  gem  of  a  book,  yet  cleap  enongh  to  find  its 
way  into  households  where  the  luxuries  of  the  bock -shops 
are  but  little  known.”  —  N.  Y,  Tribune. 


MISS  PHELPS -THE  OATES  AJAR.  With  12  fuU 

page  Illnstrations.  Cloth,  3.50  ;  Morocco,  S  7.00. 

“  A  holiday  edition  of  ’  The  Oates  Ajar,’  in  ail  the  glory 
of  tinted  paper,  with  crimson  borders,  and  very  pretty  il¬ 
lustrations  by  Jessie  Curtis.  There  are  many  who  will  be 
glad  to  possess  in  this  attractive  guise  a  book  which  has 
been  to  them  the  echo  of  unspoken  yearnings  and  aspira¬ 
tions.”  —  iV.  y.  Times. 

*,*  For  sale  by  all  Buoksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  Si  CO.,  Boston. 

TENNYSON’S  NEW  VOLUME.— 

THE  HOLY  GRAIL,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Al- 
FBED  Texxtsox.  Three  styles  and  three  prices. 

1.  Uniform  with  “Idyls  of  the  King,”  booml  in  cloth, 
Sl.OO. 

•2.  Uniform  in  style  with  the  Farringford  Tennyson, 
jiaper  cover,  ’23  cents. 

3.  Uniform  with  the  Half-Dollar  Tennyson,  paper 
cover,  10  cents. 

The  thousands  who  reiul  with  admiring  delight  the 
“Idyls  of  the  King,”  will  eagerly  welcome  this  volnme. 
Like  that,  it  consists  of  scenes  reproduced  from  the  pic¬ 
turesque  legends  of  King  Arthur,  that  have  bscinated 
the  poet  into  years  of  study,  the  fruits  of  which  he  now 
gives  to  the  world.  This  votumc,  like  the  former,  contains 
four  idyls,  as  follows :  — 

THE  CO.MING  OF  ARTHUR. 

THE  HOLY  GRAIL. 

PELLEAS  AND  ETTARRE. 

THE  PASSING  OF  ARTHUIt. 

To  these  are  added  miscellaneous  poems,  some  of  which 
have  never  before  been  printed.  To  meet  the  taste  and 
means  of  ail  claoses  of  readers,  Uie  work  is  brought  out 
in  three  different  forms,  as  stated  above. 

-*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

.  FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  St  CO.,  Boatou.  ' 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING, 


[January  1,  1870, 


OFFICE  OF 


BANKERS, 


DEALERS  IN  GOVERNMENT  SECCRITIES, 


No.  5  Nassap  Streit,  New  Yoke. 


Many  holdera  of  Government  Bonds,  who  would  be  Klad 
to  capitalize  the  dlflerence  between  them  and  some  of  the 
Railroad  Bonds  offered  in  the  market  before  the  proposed 
funding  of  the  public  debt,  at  4  or  4}  per  cent  interest, 
shall  materially  reduce  the  profit  of  the  exchange,  are 
hesitating  only  for  want  of  satisfactory  assurance  as  to 
vhieh  of  the  latter  are  safe. 

This  caution  is  necessarily  and  wisely  felt  and  exercised 
as  to  all  that  class  of  capital  which  seeks  secure  invest¬ 
ment  rather  than  speculative  or  business  risks. 

Transfers  of  capital  from  securities  which  have,  from 
s|iecial  causes,  reached  a  high  premium  to  those  of  more 
moderate  cost  are  prompted  by  a  wise  and  prudent  fore¬ 
thought,  wlien  the  larger  profit  from  the  investment  can 
1)6  secured  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  security  with  which 
the  invested  capital  should  be  guarded. 

The  fact  that  the  Government  is  rapidly  baying  up  Its 
own  bonds  imparts  to  them,  for  the  time  being,  a  market 
value  in  excess  of  their  Intrinsic  value  for  investment, 
and  disproportioned  to  the  market  price  of  other  per¬ 
fectly  reliable  and  substantial  securities. 

The  difference  in  price  between  them  and  other  bonds 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  like  difference  In  intrinsic 
value,  and  it  mat  be  capitalized  with  entire  safety  if  a 
proper  selection  is  made. 

The  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  express  the 
lielief  of  the  whole  country  that  the  improved  credit  of 
the  nation  will  enable  them  to  fund  the  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  at  not  over  4}  per  cent  interest,  witl^in  a  very 
short  time. 

Persons  having  under  consideration  the  subject  of  fund¬ 
ing  their  Five-Twenties  now,  while  it  may  be  to  advan¬ 
tageously  done,  or  of  new  Investments,  will  find  in  the 


THE  LONG-CHERISHED  DESIRE  OP  A  LIFETIME! 

•  “  What !  Cook  going  to  leave !  O  Mamma,  Mamma ! !  Then,  at  last,  pefhap.s  I  shall !«  allowed  to 
Clean  the  Front  Door-Step  !  I !’’ 


Young  Enthusiast. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES.  —  Buyers 

of  Watches  at  retail  should  be  on  their  guard  against 


LEE  AND  SHEPARD’S 


ACKNOWLEDGED  THE  BEST, 

EVIDENTLY  THE  CHEAPEST. 


1870  NEW  JUVENILES.  1870. 


baying  watches  represented  as  “  American,-’  and  which 


DOWN  THE  RHINE  ;  or,  Young  America  In  Germany- 
By  OuvKR  Optic.  1  vol.  Illustrated.  $  I.SO. 

B.  0.  W.  C.  A  book  for  boys.  By  the  author  of 
‘‘The  Dodge  Club.”  Illustrated.  81.W. 

ALICE'S  ADVENTURES  IN  WONDERLAND.  Splen¬ 
didly  Illustrated.  8 1.60. 

PLANTING  THE  WILDERNESS  ■,  or.  The  Pioneer 
Boys.  .  By  J.  D.  SIoCabc,  Jr.  Illoitrated.  8 1.26. 

THE  CABIN  ON  THE  PRAIRIE.  By  Rev.  C.  H. 
Pearson.  Illnstrated.  S  1.26. 

NAT  THE  NAVIG.VTOR.  A  life  of  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch.  Illustrated.  8 1.00. 

THE  LAKE  SHORE  STORIES.  By  Ot-rvaa  Optic. 
4  volf.  Illnatnitcd.  Per  vol.  8 1.26. 

Through  by  Daylight,  Lightning  Express, 

On  Time,  Switch  Off. 

PATIENCE.  A  scries  of  30  Games  for  Invalids  and 
Youth.  By  Mrs.  E.  D.  Chenet.  S  1.00. 

BIJOU  CARDS,  to  accompany  Patience.  Per  pack, 
26  cents.  The  above  in  a  handsome  box,  S  1.60. 

DOTTY  DIMPLE’S  FLYAWAY.  By  Sophie  Mat. 
Illostrated.  76  cents. 

THE  YOUNG  DETECTIVE  i  or.  Which  Won.  By 
Rosa  Abbott.  Illustrated.  81.00. 

HOW  CHARLEY  ROBERTS  BECAME  A  MAN. 

now  EVA  ROBERTS  GAINED  HER  EDUCATION. 
By  Miss  L.  M.  Tucrstox.  Illustrated.  Per  vol.,  8 1.OO. 

THE  BOY  FARMERS  OF  ELM  ISLAND.  By  Rev. 
Elijah  Kellogg.  Illustrated.  8 1.25. 

OLIVER  OPTIC'S  MAGAZINE.  Fully  Illustrated. 
62  times  a  year.  Per  year,  8  2.60. 

'  LEE  &  SHEPARD, 

.  149  Wasliiugton  Street,  Boston. 


NEW  STYLES 


are  iiaualiy  advertised  in  connection  with  the  Words 


WITH 

IMPORTANT  IMPROVEMENTS 


Oroide,”  “Imitation  Gold,”  and  other  words  calculated 


to  attract  attention.  Nine  cases  oat  of  ten  such  watches 


REDUCED  PRICES. 


are  sporions,  as  onr  gennine  movements  are  seldom,  if 


The  Mason  &  Hamun  Cabinet  Organs  are  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  standard  of  excellence  in  their  department. 
More  than  three  hundred  of  the  most  prominent  musl- 
eians  in  the  country  testify  to  their  superiority.  Exhibited 
at  all  the  principal  Industrial  Exhibitions  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  a  series  of  years,  they  were  uniformly  awarded  the 
highest  premiums.  At  the  Paris  Exposition,  In  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  best  instruments  in  the  world,  they  also  were 
awarded  the  First-Class  Medal. 

Not  only  from  most  distinguished  American  Organists 
generally,  but  also  from  many  European  artists,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  testimonials  to 
the- superiority  of  their  work,  which  now  finds  sole  in 
nearly  every  civilized  country  on  the  globe.  Written  tes¬ 
timonials  from  the  following  are  in  their  possession ; . — 

Thomas  Alexandre,  London ;  Edouard  Ratiste,  Professor 
of  the  Imperial  Cunservetory  of  Mosir,  and  Organist  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Eustache,  Paris ;  G.  Benoit,  Paris  ; 
Frederick  Boscowitz,  Pianist  to  the  King  of  Portugal  etc. ; 
Chmay,  Paris;  Anton  Cnsgayon,  Madrid  ;  Manuel  De  La 
Mata,  ^yal  Commissioner  of  Spain  on  the  Musical  In¬ 
struments  of  the  Paris  Exposition ;  A.  Dessaut,  Organist 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Louis,  Paris ;  August  Durand,  Or¬ 
ganist  of  the  Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  Composer, 
Paris  ;  Paul  D’Harcuult,  Paris  ;  Stephane  Qanreon,  Or¬ 
ganist  of  the  Church  of  St.  Clotilde,  Paris  ;  Wm.  Goitluls, 
London  ;  A.  Geroult,  Rouen  ;  L.  Onellain,  Bordeaux  ;  C. 
W.  Hahn,  Court  Organist,  Ileilbroo  ;  Edouard  Ilochmele, 
Organist  of  the  Church  of  S'.  Philipe  du  Roch,  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Senate,  Ac.,  Paris  ;  Dr.  Edward  Hanslick, 
Professor  of  Mnsic  at  the  Imperial  Univeriity  of  Vienna, 
Juror  of  Musical  Instruments  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
Universelle,  1867  ;  G.  llelius,  Bremen ;  A.  Kutharaok, 
St.  Petersburg  ;  E.  Ketterer,  the  distinguished  Composer 
and  Pianist,  Paris ;  Lefebure-Wely,  Organist  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Sulpice,  I’.iris  ;  C.  Lemaitre,  Strasbourg ; 
Otto  Lessmann,  Berlin ;  D.  Magnus,  Pianist  and  Com¬ 
poser,  Paris  ;  C.  Maurice,  Organist  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Paul,  Paris  ;  D.  Morrell,  I/>o<lon  ;  R  OrsinI,  Organist  of 
the  Church  of  tlie  Invalides,  Paris ;  A.  Paillard,  Va- 
rennes  ;  C.  M.  Pevier,  Madrid  ;  T.  H.  L.  Poole,  Organist 
at  Druten,  near  Nymwegcu,  Holland  ;  Maximilian  Reich- 
ard,  Pasior,  Strasborg ;  T.  Rtinhardt,  Cologne;  A.  Kelt- 
ter.  Organist  of  the  College  of  German  Jesuits,  Paris ;  A. 
Rolimer,  Lea.ler  of  the  United  Oesangverein,  Vienna  ;  A. 
Roulanger,  Paris ;  O.  Rush,  London ;  II.  Schwab,  Or¬ 
ganist  of  tiie  Protestant  Chapel,  Chalet  du  Bois,  Paris  ; 
Mad.  A.  Slevers,  Paris  ;  £.  Sutton,  London ;  N.  F.  Ver- 
reinst,  de  la  Musiqne  de  Sa  6IaJeste  I’Empereur,  de  la 
Societe  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire  et  de  I’Academie 
Imperiale  de  Musiqne,  ex-Maitre  de  Chapelle  de  I’Kglise 
St.  Thomas  D’Aqnin,  Ac.,  Paris  ;  Vevarthea,  Organist  at 
Red  Hall,  Surrey,  England  ;  Theodore  Visard,  Keducleur 
cn-Cbef  de  la  Revue  de  Musique  Sacree,  ancieone  et 
modernne,  Paris;  0.  Vog,  Colmar;  J.  Wingfield,  Lon¬ 
don;  K.  Saint-Saens,  Composer  and  Organist  of  the 
Church  of  the  Magdalene,  Paris. 

The  Mason  A  Hamlin  Organ  Co.  will  adhere  rigidly 
to  their  policy  of  selling  to  all  at  the  lowest  remunerative 
prices,  ami  of  printing  their  lowest  prices,  of  which  the 
following  are  illnstrations :  Focb-Octate  Organs,  860 
each.  Five-Octave  Organs,  in  Solid  Walnut  Case, 
ornamented  with  Knee-Swell,  8 100.  Five-Octave 
Dodble-Reed  Organs,  with  Fite  Stops,  Tremulant, 
and  Knee  Swell,  Solid  Walnnt  Case,  omsmented,  8 126. 
The  same,  with  aildition  of  one  octave  of  Sub-Bass  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Manuals,  8160.  The  same,  with  Sub- 
Bass  and  Octave  Coupler  (by  which  each  key  oom- 
mandt  four  separate  reeds),  8176.  Five  Octati  Doubli- 
Reeo  Cabinet  Organ,  with  Fivi  Stops,  Automatic  Swill 
and  Improved  Vox  Humana,  Solid  Wslnut  Case,  Carved 
and  Pamelled,  —  Ik*  finest  instrument  pf  ite  site  mkiek  can 
be  mede,  —  8170.  Many  other  styles  at  proportionate 
prices,  up  to  S  1,000  eac^ 

Circulars,  with  full  particulars  as  to  styles,  prices, 
peculiarities  of  eonstruetion,  Ac.,  sent  free  to  tvtij  appli¬ 
cant.  Addrese 

THE  MASON  «  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 
164  Tremont  Street,  Boeton,  or 
696  Broadway,  New  York 


ever,  put  iifto  anything  but  solid  gold  or  silver  cases. 
Large  numbers  of  these  worthless  watches  bear  colorable 


FIRST  MORTGAGE 


SIX  PER  CENT  GOLD  BONDS 


imitations  of  onr  trade-marks.  To  avoid  imposition,  buy. 


era  who  do  not  know  responsible  jewellers  should  first 


WESTERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  CO. 


procure  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  different  styles  of 
watches  made  by  the  American  Watch  Company  of  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mass.  The  catalogne  contains,  in  addition,  much 
usefnl  information  to  watch-bnyers.  Address 


OF  CALIFORNIA, 


secured  by  mortgsge  on  property  worth  at  least  8  10,000, 
000  —  the  required  element  of  safety,  combined  with  rea¬ 
sonable  income. 

The  Western  Pacific  Railroad,  connecting  Sacramento 
with  San  Francisco,  furnishes  the  final  link  in  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  fact  of  an  unbroken  line  of  rail  from  the  shore  of 
the  Atlantic  to  that  of  the  Pacific. 

It  Is  160  miles  in  length,  including  a  short  branch,  and 
it  will  be  the 


ROBBINS  A  APPLETON,  General  AgenU, 


182  Broadw.iy,  New  York. 


SEWING  MACHINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


METROPOLITAN  LINE  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST, 


connecting  its  chief  cities,  and  traversing  the  garden  of 
the  rich  and  growing  state  of  California,  receiving,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  an  immense  and  lucrative  local  traffic,  the 
through  business  over  the  Uuion  and  Central  Pacific 
Railroads  —  between  the  Eastern  States  and  Sacramento. 


WHEELER  A  WILSON, 


It  is  completed,  fully  equipped,  and  In  successful  oper¬ 
ation,  anil  its  earnings  in  October,  the  first  full  month, 
amounted  to  S  106,000  in  coin.  The  net  earnings  will,  by 
a  moderate  estimate,  amount  to  8  600,000  per  annum.  In 
coin,  while  the  Interest  on  its  Bonds  will  be  but  S  168,000. 

The  value  of  the  property  and  franchises  is  not  lets 
than 

TEN  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


No  Family  should  be  without  tome  of  our 


SEWING  MACHINE. 


C.4.LIFORNIA  WINES  AND  BRANDIES, 


They  execute  more  rapidly,  anl  with  less  noise, 
than  any  other  Machine  in  use. 

They  operate  eqaally  well  on  every  variety  of  material, 
and  are  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Competent  Judges 
who  have  used  the  different  Macliines  recommend  the 
WHEELER  A  WILSON’S 
above  all  others  for  every  kind  of  Practical  Sewing. 

H.  C.  HAYDEN,  Agent. 

Office,  223  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


VINT  AGES  1869-1866. 


And  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  is  S  2,800,000. 

The  bonds  are  of  8 1,000  each,  have  thirty  years  to  run, 
and  will  be  sold  at 


NINETY  AND  ACCRUED  INTEREST. 

Principal  and  interest  payable  In  gold  in  New  York. 
The  bonds  are  8 1,000  each,  interest  payable  January  1. 
Foil  and  satisfactory  information  will  be  given  upon  ap¬ 
plication  in  person  or  by  letter. 

FISK  A  HATCH,  Bankers. 


PUREST,  BEST,  AND  CHEAPEST  WINES 


In  the  market,  and  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  pnrehasers, 
at  the 


Dr.  George  W.  Babcock,  Scientific  Der¬ 
matologist,  28  Winter  Street,  Boston, 
successrally  treats  all  diseases  of  the 
Hair  and  Scalp,  Loss  of  Hair,  Prema- 
jture  Orayne.'S,  Baldness,  etc.,  etc.  He 
prepares  epeeial  remedies  fer  each  case. 
No  charge  fur  consaltation.  Send  for 
circolar. 


PIONEER  BOUSE, 


We  buy  and  sail  Govemmsnt  Bonds,  and  receive  the 
accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Corporations,  and  others 
snhject  to  cheek  at  sight,  and  allow  Interest  on  dally 
balances. 


108  Tremont  Street,  Boeton. 


Printed  at  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  by  Welch 
Bigelow,  &  Co.,  for  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co. 


34  and  36  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 


